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COMFORT BY CARRIER. 


With a high-efficiency Weathermaker”® gas furnace. 
Compact. Durable. With the kind of whisper-quiet quality you'd expect from a 
name like Carrier. This is the Weathermaker—the most efficient line of gas 
furnaces Carrier has ever made. With fifty-eight years of engineering 
know-how plus the foresight to use dependable gas, Carrier 
has created a furnace with unsurpassed economy and comfort. 

Comfort in the sense of warmth. Economy in the sense of 
significantly reduced heating costs. To learn more 
about the wide variety of models available, 
call your Carrier dealer. Today. 





When you compare the costs of all 


Gas. America’s best energy value. ashamptechmesmtas 


© 1986 Amencan Gas Assocation 
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TIME oe 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: Reagan and Gorbachev 26 


get set for a quick minisummit 

On the heels of an extraordinary swap of a Soviet spy for a U.S. 
journalist and a political dissident, the superpowers agree to a 
meeting in Iceland. » Reporter Nicholas Daniloff returns to the 
land of the free. » Welcome to tiny Reykjavik, capital of a spartan, 
isolated and suddenly celebrated nation. » In a TIME interview, 
Secretary of State George Shultz discusses the week’s drama. 





WORLD: Congress hands Reagan a 46 
sharp setback on South African sanctions 


Climactic votes in the House and Senate override the President’s 
veto and direct economic penalties against Pretoria’s apartheid 
policies. » Peres and Shamir get ready to trade jobs for the second 
round of musical-chairs government in Israel. » Britain’s resur- 
gent Labor Party adopts a strong antinuclear stance—and pre- 
pares for a new election. 











SPECIAL SECTION: An exclusive excerpt 82 
portrays the Sakharovs’ life in exile 

Andrei Sakharov, Nobel-prizewinning physicist and moving spir- 
it of the Soviet Union’s dissident movement, was condemned to 
exile in Gorky in 1980. His wife Elena Bonner was sentenced in 
1984. In Alone Together, Bonner movingly describes an exis- 
tence of unremitting surveillance, harassment and hunger strikes 
as she and her husband wage a brave, lonely war against the KGB. 
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A Letter from the Publisher 


IME’s coverage of dissidents in the So- 

viet Union goes back nearly 60 years 
to a 1927 story that reported on Leon 
Trotsky. Though “excommunicated from 
the party,” TIME wrote of the man who 
was later assassinated in Mexico on Jo- 
seph Stalin’s orders, Trotsky “is the leader 
of the opposition and is uncompromising- 
ly outspoken in his criticism.” Since 
then, and particularly over the past two 
decades, TIME has reported at great 
length on the activities of other Soviet 
citizens who have publicly protested 
the Kremlin’s brutal rule. This week 
we return again to the subject with 
a lengthy excerpt from a soon-to-be- 
published memoir by Elena Bonner, who 
lives in exile in the closed city of Gorky with her husband, An- 
drei Sakharov, the Nobel-prizewinning physicist and spiritual 
leader of the Soviet dissident movement. Bonner’s son-in-law 
electrified the Frankfurt Book Fair last week with the news that 
despite repeated Soviet efforts to destroy Sakharov’s own mem- 
oirs, they have been preserved, are now in the West, and will 
eventually also be published. 

This week’s project was directed, as were TIME’s previous ex- 
cerpts from books by Henry Kissinger, Jimmy Carter, Alexander 
Haig, Theodore H. White and Soviet Defector Arkady Shev- 
chenko, by Executive Editor Ronald Kriss. “Before we choose a 
book to excerpt,” says Kriss, “we always ask: Does it enlarge our 








3 knowledge of history; does it give us new 
insight into the way our world works?” 
Bonner’s book combines both deeply per- 
sonal and broadly historical elements. Says 
Kriss: “It is a story of two people living in 
terrible isolation, but also waging a heroic 
fight against a vast and monolithic state 
system. The title has it right: Bonner and 
Sakharov are Alone Together.” 

Senior Writer Otto Friedrich mined 
some 7,500 words from the book’s 272 
pages to produce the compelling story 
that appears in this week’s issue. For Re- 
porter-Researcher Sally Donnelly, the 
task of verifying the story was made even 
more challenging by the fact that the au- 
thor could not be reached. Donnelly, who 
majored in Soviet studies at the London School of Economics, 
was struck by the relentlessness and brutality of the KGB. “But 
in their own way,” she notes, “Bonner and Sakharov are every 
bit as relentless in fighting the system.” Friedrich agrees: “It is a 
story of a fearless woman of indomitable character. It could be a 
story of a woman against the sea, against Mount Everest—it has 
that adventure quality. We always think that the KGB cannot be 
resisted, but she resisted. You can almost see some wretched So- 
viet policeman wishing she would just go away.” 
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Do WE TAKE CARE OF OUR PEOPLE? COME SEE FOR YOURSELE 


When you're a logger, forester or millworker, you learn one 


fast: Little mistakes penalties. i 
bar reo count on natant radar sie wir 


of our mills or logging sites. You'll meet some exceptionally 

skilled people, and you'll have agoodtime. 
You'll also see how seriously all of these people take all 

of their responsibilities. : ek 

1111 Jefferson Street, Boise, ID 83728, — 





CLASSIC GATHERINGS HAPPEN 
AT CHICAGO'S CLASSIC HOTEL. 


Whether you're planning a small meeting or a large banquet, board 
meeting or fund-raiser, The Drake offers classic high standards of 
service in a classically elegant atmosphere. Our experience, expertise 
PrateRelttmatand ham coateheslcce Mcvelttatcceeicemel | me (create m comnts) comveltimarcnd 
meeting or banquet the most successful yet. Our dedication to your 
event is unsurpassed. Call The Drake Sales office at (312) 787-2200. 


THE DRAKE 
AVISTA' 
INTERNATIONAL HOTEL 
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way ahead of whateyer is 


tg ices second place’ 


a a Newsman & Gordon Gammack was as quick with one-liners as he 
ge was with columns from the front lines. In covering three wars for the 
& Hs Des Moines Register-Tribune, he always seemed to get the big story first. 
& a At The Northern Trust Company in Chicago, we admire that 
ot kind of resourcefulness and creativity. Because in the business of 
& wy s banking, being first with big ideas is what it takes to stay ahead in the 
ig 1 financial markets. 
— new generation is discovering how we help keep them first: 
/* cia 3 of-the-art cash management services, innovative savings ideas 
re) fering money market rates, and personalized middle market 


credit packages. 
Cd Call us. (312) 630-6000. > 
When it comes to your money, Northern Trust Bank 


getting ahead is the bottom line. We want to talk, and you can quote us. 


# 


? Northern Trust Company, 50 S. LaSalle, Chicago, IL 60675. Member FDIC 


The Northern Trust Company « Northern Trust Bank/O'Hare - Northern Trust Bank/Oak Brook - Northern Trust vergence a Northern Trust Bank/ Woodfield 
Wholly owned subsidianes of Northern Trust Corporation. Rates and services may vi 








A conventional 
gas furnace 
saves alot. 








A high-eff icienc 
model saves 
more. 


You probably know that natural gas is the 
most economical way to heat your home 

A conventional gas furnace, for example, 
would save almost $600 over the cost of electric 
resistance heat for a typical Nl-Gas customer 
using 1100 therms of gas in just one winter 

$600 may be just the start of your 
savings. The new generation of higher effi- 
ciency gas furnaces can improve those savings 
by up to 20% every year. You'll save even more 
in a colder-than-average winter. 

So you have a choice: natural gas, or 
natural gas 


Feel warm all the way down to your wallet. 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS GAS 


One of the NICOR basic energy companies 
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— * « Mouth-watering new recipes specially created 
$ for the healthier way you’ re cooking today! 

a bs 

T ¢ N: ow, TIME-LIFE BOOKS brings you the cookbooks Compare this extraordinary new series with the cookbooks 

2 ‘ you've been asking for! Introducing HEALTHY HOME _you've seen lately! Each recipe features a brilliant color photo- 
e COOKING . . . a taste-tempting collection filled with hundreds —_graph of the completed dish, specific calorie, cholesterol, total 

2 : of fresh, fabulous new ways with food. And every delectable fats, saturated fats and sodium counts, plus working and cook- 
&. dish—from imaginative appetizers to irresistible desserts—fea- _ ing times and helpful serving tips. 

® : tures light, fresh, glorious food that’s also good for you! . . 
% The only cooking series of its kind! 

° ; 

fT ¢ The fresh approach to food! Take your first taste of HEALTHY HOME COOKING 


Imagine the succulent flavor of 
sautéed chicken breasts bathed in a 
tangy tomato sauce with summer 
herbs. Or, the enticing aroma of 
parsley-basil soufflés with heavenly 


you'll discover hundreds of all-new 
kitchen-tested recipes you won't 
find anywhere else—no matter 


















by examining the introductory volume, Fresh Ways with 
Poultry, for 10 days FREE! Keep it and pay just $14.95 plus 
shipping and handling.* Then, we'll send you future volumes— 
one approximately every other month—on the same 10-day trial 
basis. There’s no minimum purchase, and you can cancel at any 
time. If you decide not to keep Fresh Ways with Poultry, just 


homemade cranberry muffins retum it within 10 days—with no further obligation. 
PAY eRe COE. Mail the order card today, and see the delicious differ- 


ence HEALTHY HOME COOKING will make in your life! 















Stir-fried Chicken 














how many cookbooks you already with Brocco Red Onions 
own! and C 
° Spinach-stuffed Chicken Breasts 3] 
‘ ,. Bursting with flavor— 
YT @:" not calories, cholesterol, sodium or fats! 
os Best of all, HEALTHY HOME COOKING was created to 
7 match today’s style of cooking . . . low calorie, low fat, 
3 low cholesterol, low sodium. And each and every exciting 
r g new recipe is ready for you to prepare quickly and easily 
e with fresh ingredients from your local supermarket. 
o 
o 
7% 
.- Start with Fresh Ways with Poultry 
‘ and try these delicious, healthy recipes 
‘3 and many more! 
° Chicken with Orange and Onion * Cranberried Chicken * Honey-Basil 
T @ Chicken * Comish Game Hens with Barley Stuffing * Teriyaki Chick- 
‘ en (Microwave) * Turkey Scallopini with Red and Green Peppers * 
+ Roast Capon with Sage-Combread Stuffing * Stir-fried Turkey with | st 
oe 4 Mixed Vegetables + Curried Chicken with Chutney and Raisins * | Heat a wok ova large, deeb, Dee Sond ane peanut 
i Cinnamon Oven-Fried Chicken * Red-Pepper and Chicken Spiral * | or and te saMower fin a mailbo Wen 6 
Pat Roast Gingered Turkey Breast * Duck with Mushrooms and Snow | scoot ofthe bide 30 that X every coat 8 
 % Peas * Turkey Crust Pizza | "To Ravor the ol. sUr ty the ginger and gare pieces 
ee ———___— 
$ : *Prices slightly higher in Canada. 
‘ ,. © 1986 TIME-LIFE BOOKS INC. - 
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Chicken Cutlets So 08 oe 
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Compare HEALTHY HOME COOKING to 
any cookbook on the market today! 
1. Luscious full-color photographs of every dish 
2. Calorie, cholesterol, fats, sodium and protein counts for 
every recipe 
3. Quick and easy-to-make dishes 
4. Practical, wipe-clean covers 
5. Organized for your convenience 
6. Dependable, kitchen-tested recipes you've never 
seen before 
7. Working and cooking times—at a glance 
8. Special microwave chapter 
9. Books lie flat for easy use 
10. Helpful editor’s notes 
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Kitchen-test 
Fresh Ways with Poultry 
FREE for 10 days! 
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| YES ! I would like to examine Fresh Ways with Poultry as 


my introduction to HEALTHY HOME COOKING. Please send 


it to me for 10 days’ examination, along with future volumes 


under the terms described in the accompanying ad. 
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If the order card has been taken, mail coupon to; TIME-LIFE 
OOKS, Time & Life Building, Chicago, IL 60611. DeAmeY | 
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Do YOU REALLY 
WANT A PET? 









An adorable little kit- 
ten will fit into your pocket. A 
cuddly puppy will snuggle into 
your lap. But before you take 
the plunge into pet ownership, 
you should realize that they will 
not stay babies forever. 

Puppies and kittens 
will grow and may create 
havoc in your household. 
Animal shelters are full of pets 
that were thrown away once 
they matured. 

Before acquiring a 
companion pet, ask yourself a 
few questions. Are you pre- 
pared to give it lifetime care? 
Do you have the time to feed, 
exercise and groom it? Can 
you give it the daily care and 
companionship it needs? Can 
you afford the financial re- 
sponsibility of ownership—the 
food, shots, veterinarian fees, 
licenses and medicines? 

If you find yourself 
answering “no” to any of these 
questions, you're not ready for 
a pet. If all your answers are 
“yes,” you will have a wonder- 


ful addition to your home. 
































friends of animals, inc. 
Dept. FTMA 
One Pine Street 
Neptune, New Jersey 07753 








A non-profit organization. Your membership 
is mvited. Those who make a tax-deductible 
contribution of $25 or more will be sent the 
attractive 24" x 36” poster, entitled 
Extinct is Forever 
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CBS Drama 


To the Editors: 

ABC, CBS, NBC—it does not matter 
who is ahead of whom [ECONOMY & BUSI- 
NESS, Sept. 22]. Americans have been fed 
a diet of garbage on television for years 
and have had to swallow these programs 
because that was all that was available. 
Now, with cassettes, viewers have a 
choice. Advertisers are not going to pay 
enormous amounts of money to sell their 
products if the audience is not there. The 
rankings of the broadcasting giants will 
become a moot point if quality program- 
ming is not forthcoming. 

Fred Pettee 
Boston 


v The 
Man Who 
Captured 





CBS's woes can be attributed partly to 
its being out of touch with the general 
mood of the country, which has swung to 
the right. Many Americans feel that CBS 
is projecting an anti-Reagan image. This 
is exemplified by Commentator Bill 
Moyers, who espouses liberal, Johnsonian 
cures for problems of the ’80s. The net- 
work needs someone like NBC’s John 
Chancellor, a commentator whose views 
are pragmatic and devoid of political im- 
plications. After years of listening to 
Chancellor, I still do not know whether he 
is a Democrat or a Republican. CBS 
should also develop a well-balanced, in- 
formative show like CNN’s Crossfire as 
an antidote to the glitzy, hackneyed 60 
Minutes. Until CBS undergoes a drastic 
face-lift, many viewers will continue to 
switch to the other networks. 

Dante Quiba 
Vallejo, Calif. 


Leapin’ lizards! It’s Daddy Warbucks 

on the cover of TIME! 
Lucy L. Rankin 
Lancaster, Pa. 





Chilean Crackdown 

Chile’s Augusto Pinochet is a dictator 
hated by many of his people [WORLD, 
Sept. 22]. Why, then, doesn’t President 









































































Reagan call for measures against Chile 
similar to those he has taken against Nic- 
aragua, which is no less a democracy than 
Chile. Why? Because Nicaragua is Com- 
munist. Reagan is not a crusader for de- 
mocracy. His battle is solely against Com- 
munism, and unfortunately, he has 
forgotten about those who suffer at the 
hands of dictators like Pinochet. 
Dennis Manly Jr. 
Chula Vista, Calif. 


There is nothing new about the state 
of siege in Chile. General Pinochet has 
been silencing his opponents ever since he 
seized control in 1973. He is the No. | ter- 
rorist in South America. 

Silvia Edber 
Agoura Hills, Calif. 





AWOL from Harvard 


TIME has bought Timothy Leary’s 
story that he was sacked by Harvard for 
distributing LSD to students [EDUCATION, 
Sept. 8]. Certainly the administration, 
many members of the faculty and many 
students disapproved of his drug dealing, 
but the important fact is that Harvard’s 
commitment to academic freedom was so 
strong that he was not fired for that rea- 
son. He was dismissed for being away 
without leave. 

One night in April 1963, I, as chair- 
man of his department, was called by a re- 
porter from the Los Angeles Times asking 
if it was true that Harvard had fired 
Leary, since he had announced to a large 
group that he had been let go for distribut- 
ing drugs. I replied that he had not been 
fired but that the department also did not 
know that he was in Los Angeles. He was 
supposed to be in residence teaching a 
course. Leary was called and told he must 
return or he would be in violation of uni- 
versity rules about being in residence. He 
refused and thus was fired. 

David C. McClelland, Professor Emeritus 
Lexington, Mass. 
TIME regrets the error. 





Roots of Terror 


I must take issue with Charles 
Krauthammer’s “Terror and Peace: The 
“Root Cause’ Fallacy” [Essay, Sept. 22]. 
While removing or ameliorating root 
causes might not end terrorism, it would 
lessen its frequency and severity. The 
righting of an injustice that has spawned 
acts of terror will not stop those extrem- 
ists whose aims are so radical that reason- 
able compromise is in itself anathema. 
However, addressing legitimate claims 
based on historical injustices would have 
the effect of undermining the “moral au- 
thority” of terrorists and reducing the 
willingness of not only nations but indi- 
viduals to aid, supply and harbor them. 

Can anyone doubt that getting the 
British out of Northern Ireland or re-es- 
tablishing Palestinian refugees within oc- 
cupied West Bank and Gaza under a ne- 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 


Kings: 12 mg. “tar,” 0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report Feb. 1985. 


The experience you seek. Kent. i 


YRILLARD, WC ., US As 1986 














“WESOLVE TOUGH 
CORPORATE REAL ESTATE 
PROBLEMS BY LISTENING 

TO OUR CLIENTS 

THEN LISTENING SOME MORE” 


fan , BF ) Bill Alter, Chairman of The Alter Group 
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own or rent. Or in 
making the right 
decision, including 


“At The Alter 
Group, we believe 
that no one knows 


your firm's requirements financial analysis, design- 
better than you. So we listen closely build, even guaranteed cost. Once you call us, 
to what you have to say. Then and only then __there’s no need to call anyone else. That's 

do we offer you a recommendation. A a promise from me" 

recommendation based on over 30 years’ Call The Alter Group at (312) 256-7700. 


experience solving problems just like yours. | The Alter Group, 3000 Glenview Road, 
We do it all. In-house. We can help you Wilmette, Illinois 60091 


THE ALTER GROUP ees WE SOLVE TOUGH CORPORATE REAL ESTATE PROBLEMS EVERY DAY. 
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Commonwealth Edison 
Doing things right for you. 


Ms 


Spontaneous 
combustion. 


We engineered the 
Mitsubishi Starion ESI-R 
with one fundamental prin- 
ciple in mind: Internal com- 
bustion should be shared 
by both man and machine. 

So we built the Starion to 
be an authentic Sports GT. 
With a 26-liter engine that's 
electronically fuel-injected, 
turbocharged and inter- 
cooled. Which not only 
translates to instantaneous 
acceleration. But to an 
equally pulse-throbbing 
176 horsepower. 

Of course Starion’s 
unique experience is not 
built on power alone. Preci- 


sion handling and road 
control are mandatory to 
focus such exhilaration. 


And Starion’s 4-wheel inde- 


pendent suspension is fully 
up to the task. With its front 
and rear stabilizer bars, 
power assist 4-wheel 
vented disc brakes and 
speed-rated high perfor- 
mance tires. 

Still, even a true Sports 
GT enthusiast likes to sit 
back and take it easy now 
and then. Here the Starion 
ESI-R provides more than 
ample accommodation: 
Including power windows 
and door locks, fully auto- 
matic air conditioning, an 








available leather interior 
and the beautiful music of 
a six-speaker AM/FM 
cassette stereo complete 
with graphic equalizer and 
remote controls mounted 
right on the steering 
wheel. 

The Mitsubishi Starion 
ESI-R. Patiently crafted to 
ignite your imagination. 
Leaving little else to say 
except. ..gentlemen, start 
your engines. 


vearest dealer 


Mitsubishi. 
Perfecting the 
Experience.’ 











gotiated political solution would reduce 
acts of terror by the I.R.A. and Palestin- 
ian terrorists? Terrorism, like guerrilla 
warfare, must have some base of support 
among the people to be effective. Remove 
that base, and one can deal with terrorism 
strictly as a matter of law enforcement 
rather than as a phenomenon with social 
and political overtones. 
Joseph R. Lapointe 
Mason City, Iowa 


After enjoying the greater part of 
Krauthammer’s Essay treating terrorism 
in the Middle East, I was disappointed to 
see it come to such an emotional end. If 
terrorism is as indigenous to the Middle 
East as your article claims, then the 
“steady, unwavering application of pres- 
sure against terrorists” should be about as 
effective as Prohibition. The logical con- 
clusion is for the West to get out and stay 
out of the Middle East. I am not personal- 
ly advocating such a move. The logic be- 
hind the Essay is. 

Mark Libucha 


Your Essay was a rare, insightful and 
accurate summarization of the terrorist 
problem. Quite clearly, there are extrem- 
ist Muslims in the Middle East whose in- 
terests are adverse to any peace with Isra- 
el and who oppose it not only by killing 
innocent women and children but by bru- 
talizing any of their Arab brothers who 
suggest the possibility of peace with Isra- 
el. It is the terrorists, and their supporters, 
with their own private agenda who are 
the root cause of terrorism. When they are 
disavowed and expelled by their Arab 
brothers, we will see peace surface in 
the region. 

Saul E. Feder 
New York City 


By partitioning Palestine and estab- 
lishing the state of Israel, the United Na- 
tions answered Jewish grievances and 
thus stopped Jewish terrorism in the 
| 1940s. Let the Israelis now stand up and 
say the Palestinians too deserve to have 
their own independent country, and let 
them make certain that they get it. Then 
let us see whether it does not make a sig- 
nificant dent in Middle Eastern terrorism. 

Martha Merrill 
New York City 


Your Essay is correct on one point. 
The Palestinian issue is not the all encom- 
passing root cause of terrorism. However, 
Krauthammer seems totally oblivious to 
the fact that the superpowers employ, 
sponsor and condone terrorism all over 
the globe by arming and fueling ancient 
vendettas, meddling in Nicaragua and 
Afghanistan, and holding the whole 
world hostage as they take their feud to 
| the stars. The U.S. and the U.S.S.R. have 
done little to provide the moral leadership 
in settling disputes that smaller nations 
might look up to. 

Michael Rustigan 
San Francisco 
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Now, with GTE Mobilnet cellular phone Also, many of the business-phone features 
service, your car can be turned into a highly you have in your office, you can now have in Beste 
productive office. your car. Like call forwarding, call waiting, 

While you're crawling along, instead of three-way conferencing. 
talking to yourself, you can be talking to a And GTE Mobilnet isn’t just a car phone. 
business prospect. Or a business associate.Or It’s a car phone system backed by over 100 
your secretary. Or whomever. years of telecommunications experience. So 

The point is, you can be doing business you can always depend on it. 
instead of wasting time. In fact, a number of Time was, when car phones were some- 
sales reps told us it made them substantially | what of a luxury, Today, however, bagd ic 
more productive. becoming more and more of a necessity. * 
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Letters 


South Africa’s Theater 


Again I find myself angry and frus- 
trated at your inaccurate portrayal of 
South African life. You allege that hard- 
hitting productions like Asinamali! [THE- 
ATER, Sept. 22] have no outlet in South Af- 
rica, being confined to ‘“‘churches, 


| schoolrooms or whatever space is avail- 


able.” The production of Asinamalil, 
which you are currently seeing in the U\S., 
ran for many weeks in a major Johannes- 
burg theater. The status of the South Afri- 
can theater is healthy, and audiences are 
given every opportunity to examine the 


deepest recesses of their social consciences | 


through productions like Asinamali! 
Anton Coy 
Roosevelt Park, South Africa 
TIME regrets the error. 





Lovely Tree 
In your article “Unearthing a Frozen 
Forest” [SCIENCE, Sept. 22], you say the 
dawn redwoods survive in only a few loca- 
tions in China. I have one in my front yard, 
planted 28 yearsago. Itis over 60 feet tall and 
thriving. Fossil-Forest Specialist Jane Fran- 
cis’ speculation as to how the ancient trees 
might have withstood the long nighttime of 
winter months corresponds to the nature of 
the dawn redwood. The tree is a deciduous 
conifer; its leaves (needles) fall after the first 
frost, and it looks dead. Indeed, hardlya year 
passes when some “expert” tree worker does 
not knock on my door and offer to cut down 
my “dead” tree, cheap. 
William F. Doering 
Falls Church, Va. 
The dawn redwood survives in its natural 
range only in China. Since these stands 
were discovered in the 1940s, seeds and cut- 
tings have been planted throughout the 
world in an effort to preserve the species. 


Old Blue 


I read with interest your account of the 


rise and fall of the family fortunes of my | 





father Herbert Hunt and his brothers | 


[ECONOMY & BUSINESS, Sept. 15]. Espe- 
cially interesting was the line that declares 
my father “maintains an exceptional col- 
lection of antique cars.” Dad’s car collec- 
tion numbers exactly one: a 1970 Mer- 
cedes sedan known semiaffectionately as 
“Old Blue.” Dad bought the Mercedes 16 
years ago for my mother and began driv- 
ing it as a hand-me-down about five years 
later. Over the years, he has developed a 
fierce attachment to Old Blue and so far 
has resisted every effort by his wife and 
children to persuade him to replace it. 
Barbara Hunt Crow 
Dallas 
TIME regrets the error. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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Consider Buick. 
Not because it's perfect. 
But because it's So good at 


The perfect automobile has yet 
to be built. But Buick has been work- 
ing hard over the years on the things 
that matter. For example 


Quality you can see, 


touch and sit in 
One of the first things you notice 


in a Buick is room. Pure, comfortable, 


grown-up room. The Park Avenue 
you see here has room for six adults. 
The next thing you're likely to 


notice is the luxury. Deep, rich carpet- 


ing. Handsome velour or available 
genuine leather in seating areas. An 





automatic leveling system in the sus- 
pension to keep you on the level 
when the car is loaded with luggage 
and people. 

As for the everyday problem of 
simply getting around at rush hour, 
the Electra Park Avenue has such 
amenities as air conditioning, tilt 


steering column, even a seek and 
scan Delco ETR AM-FM stereo sound 
system with clock. They can’t make 

a traffic jam fun, but they can cer- 
tainly make it bearable. 


Durability, 

because it's a long, 

hard road out there 
Some of the things you do not 


want when you're traveling on rough 
roads are rattles, squeaks and that 


disconcerting feeling that your suspen- 


sion is adrifton the bumps like a small 
boat in a heavy sea. 

Buicks are built to resist all that 
with a combination of high technology 
and tender, loving care. More than 
3,000 of the welds in a Buick Electra 
body are done by robots to such close 
tolerances that they are measured by 


laser beams in thousandths of an inch. 


But the primer coats are wet-sanded 
by hand and critical panel 

joints are filled 
by hand with 








silicone bronze and hand finished. 

As for handling, it’s true that the 
road of life has its share of potholes, 
washboards and bumps. But it's also 
true that the road of life has an occas- 
ional sweeping curve, long empty 
stretch or twisting, tree-lined lane 
Buick is prepared to deal with it 
either way. 
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the things that really count. 


and LeSabre to help make stopping 
smooth and controlled, even in rain 
or snow. It’s all there to make 
Buick a fine place to be when 
the outside world is not 


Reliability 

} you can count on 
When the weather is grim, 

your automobile ought to shine. 
It should start quickly and 
easily every time. Buick’s 
solid state sensors that 
“feel” the state of the engine 
and the weather and adjust 
ignition timing, fuel mixture and 
| other operational functions are 

there to make it that kind of automo- 












factory, of course. But 


happen at the dealership 
After over a hundred inspec- 
tions during assembly, and after 
your dealer has completed an 





87-item “Letter Perfect Delivery” 
inspection of his own, you become 
the final inspector. It ensures that your 
Buick is delivered ready to deliver 
pure driving pleasure. 

Buick service technicians are all 
embarked upon a training program 
that never stops. They have a special 
system called TAC (Technical Assist- 
ance Center) for direct access to 
Buick Division Headquarters if they 





bile. There's even an electronic anti-lock 
braking system 
available on 
Electra 














with on their own 


Reliability starts at the 


with Buick, it continues to 





run into something they can't deal 


Many dealers can even connect your 
car directly to a master computer 
through a system called CAMS (Com- 
puterized Automotive Maintenance 
System) for diagnosis of baffling cases. 
And if you ever have questions, there's 
a direct, toll-free number you can use 
to call Buick yourself. 

Buckle up and see your Buick 
dealer for a test drive in a new Buick. 
You'll find we've paid attention to 
“better” in all the right places 

For more information, a brochure 
or a test drive, call 1-800-87-BUICK 


(1-800-872-8425). 





Where better really matters. 
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On the Firing Line, shrimp boats with butterfly nets rub elbows in the surging tide 


In Louisiana: Gone Shrimping 


“Louisiana should be looked in on pe- 
riodically, like the kid in the upstairs 
bedroom who's been known to tie the sheets 
together and split. Any piece of the per- 
sonality is at any given time substance 
enough for enlightenment, to say nothing of 
entertainment.” 

“ Any piece? ” 

“Pick something, something that 
sounds dull.” 

“Shrimp.” 

“ You got it.” 


n the cabin of the shrimp 

boat, bound for the Gulf 
of Mexico, are these: 
one Sunbeam Master Chef 
charcoal grill, three spat- 
ulas hanging from eye 
hooks, a slicker, half a doz- 
en greasy life jackets, a 
pan full of plastic dishes, a 
box of Zatarain’s crab boil 
(since 1889), a bottle of 
Hunt's All Natural barbe- 
cue sauce, a bottle of Seven 
Seas Viva Italian dressing, 
a bottle of Formula 409 all- 
purpose cleaner, a can of 
Bush’s Best whole-kernel 
golden corn, a can of Shurfine early 
harvest sweet peas, a can of La Choy 
meatless chow mein, two jars of Ragu 
Chunky Gardenstyle 100% Natural spa- 


| ghetti sauce, a can of Trappey’s jalapefio 





L 


navy beans (flavored with slab bacon), a 
can of New Orleans French Market chic- 
ory coffee, a bag of garlic cloves suspend- 
ed from the ceiling, a cold box full of 
sandwich meats, boudin and cheeses, a 
teakettle and a coffeepot, four fire extin- 
guishers, three boxes of Raid mosquito 
coils, a can of Hot Shot fly and mosquito 
killer, kitchen matches, a Rayovac Work- 
horse flashlight, salt, a toolbox, two spin- 
ning rods, a case of Budweiser—and 
Richard Cretini, the captain, who likes to 


be prepared. 











Richard Cretini and catch 


| 1965 to 1968. Flight school on the G.I. Bill. 


NOSMYT BDI 





As he guides the boat across Lake 
Charles, Captain Cretini, a powerful man, 
as thick in the thighs as some simps are in 
the chest, gives freely of his Louisiana 
past. Born less than five miles from where 
he lives today with his wife, a school 
teacher, and two children. Army service, | 





Joined the San Antonio police department 


| and stayed four years. Missed home. “It’s 


mostly the people here. It’s more relaxed.” 
Took a job as a longshoreman on the dock 
_ at Lake Charles. Then the 
work, much of it loading 
rice, went slack. Cretini 
switched to shrimping. So 
did scores of other unem- 
ployed Louisianans. At last 
look, the Lake Charles’ 
unemployment rate was 
14.8%, more than double 
the national average. A lo- 
cal official estimates that 
there are 2,000 commercial 
shrimpers working these 
waters where just a few 
years back there were 500. 
The competition has be- 
come fierce and ugly, and 
at the moment Cretini is 
steering toward the thick of it. 

Through the summer the Louisiana 
law forbids shrimping in “inside” waters. 
This is to protect the breeding grounds in 
the marshes and lakes, to assure there will 
be something to harvest each year when | 
open season comes round. The shrimpers 
in these parts run out into the gulf at 
night, turn their bows inshore just at the 
designated line that divides “outside” and 
“inside” water, drop their nets and wait 
for the outgoing tide to bring the shrimp 
into their pockets. Here the line is just 
outside the entrance to the Calcasieu Ship 
Channel. It is called, by one and all, the 
Firing Line. 

The tide is mighty, and it takes a big 
engine to hold a boat against it, especially 
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The Hartford gives you 
on-the-spot response to claims 
through hundreds of offices 

around the country. 


It hits home every time you file a business claim: 
insurance is not an abstraction. It’s an obligation to pay 
for covered accidents and disasters, and to take every 
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impact of those losses. 

At The Hartford, we take that obligation very seriously. 
Unlike many insurance companies, we handle our 
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American Scene 


a boat with nets down 12 ft. deep. And 
there is Only so much room cross the 
mouth of the channel—room, say, for 20 
boats, elbow to elbow. So position is ev- 
erything. The nets in front take the tide- 
bestowed bounty; the nets behind, on the 
lesser powered boats, scoop in what is left 
If this were a democratic game, the boats 
on the line would drop back with their fill 
after a set time, allowing those behind a 
chance, but it is not, and anyway, 
shrimpers, like hawks, do not share. Thus 
feelings are bitter within the fleet, and the 
bitterness is exacerbated by a parochial 
rivalry between the shrimpers from Cam- 
eron, the port town nearest the Firing 
Line, and the shrimpers from the lakes, 
like Captain Cretini 

Out in the channel the shrimper al- 
lows that he bought his 40-ft., all-cypress 
boat four years ago for $15,000, from a 
neighbor named Buddy Wannage. He 
says he paid too much for it, and that so 
far he has only managed to pay the inter- 
est on his loan. He does not know the age 
of his boat—“People make them in their 
backyard. It’s not a factory rig’—which 
at this very moment is breaking down, 
just shy of the Firing Line. An exhaust 
sleeve is spewing dirty water like a coffee 
percolator gone wild. Overheated, dead in 
the water, he sees to his repairs as Eddie 
Wannage, Buddy’s brother and a fellow 
shrimper, pulls up astern to offer help, 
then chuffs off to take his place in the rear 
of the Firing Line 

The state exacts a particularly emas- 
culating fine if you are caught ahead of 
the Firing Line; it cuts your nets off. This 
happened to Eddie Wannage a month 
ago. “It took my Dad 30 hours to make 
new ones. I lost five prime nights during a 
full moon,” he says. It is dark now, the 
water as black as used motor oil, and the 
lights on the rocking boats describe a sky- 
line suffering slippage. No one is taking in 
much shrimp this night, least of all Eddie, 
whose nets snare more flounder and 
speckled trout than anything 

Eddie passes the buggy night grousing 
on his CB radio. He tells his listeners he is 
28 years old, that he has a wife and a ten- 
month-old, that he is living in an Air- 
stream trailer trying to “scrape it together 
to build a home” and that his tax state- 
ment showed he earned $4,200 last year 
He indicts the state wildlife-and-fisheries 
commission for “selective enforcement,” 
saying, “They don’t cut the Cameron 
boys’ nets off.” Next he attacks his fellow 
shrimpers: “The Vietnamese stick togeth- 
er. Even the coloreds stick together 
These coon asses, though, it’s every man 
for himself. They could have said I wasn’t 
out of line. I wasn’t. But they just watched, 
and I got my nets cut off.” 

So Eddie rants, and Richard Cretini 


| catches up along toward midnight and lets 


down his nets, but no one is hauling in any- 
thing to speak of. By first light not a boat is 
left in the channel. There had been cruel 
words on the radio all night—all summer, 
for that matter—but no violence 
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When the sun is high, Tim Racca, a 
Cameron shrimper, is washing down his 
boat. “They're all big on the radio,” he 
says, “but you see them on land, they're 
like puppy dogs. It’s mostly mouth, but it 
can be dangerous. You've got somebody 
1 ft. away, and you go down, you take 
three boats on the rocks with you proba- 
bly.” Racca said that it “isn’t the 
Cameron shrimpers against the lake 
shrimpers. It’s people against people. 
They're all scared they'll let one shrimp 
go by.” 

What remains to be settled is Eddie’s 
charge of selective enforcement. The man 
to settle it is James Nunez, chief wildlife- 
and-fisheries enforcement officer for the 
area. Nunez operates out of the Rockefel- 
ler Wildlife Refuge near Grand Chenier. 
The drive there is through marsh country, 
| with egrets and heron everywhere and a 
| duck-hunting dog in every man’s yard. 
The canals are thick with lily pads and 
anglers, and the talk is of the upcoming 


an crisis, it was locally claimed that ten 
Cajuns could have saved the day if you 
put them in the desert and told them 1) 
Iranians were out of season, 2) there was 
a two-bag limit and 3) they taste good in 
gumbo.) 

“Some of these people I’ve had to ar- 
rest 20 times,” Nunez says. He says he 


in the past year, about half of them Cam- 
eron boats, the other half lake boats. 
“Shrimping is dull,” Nunez then volun- 
teers. “Alligator farming is the thing here 
now.” He beckons a colleague who says, 
the economy the way it is, the farmers are 
switching over to alligators. They get 
their stock from the refuge there, which 
will hatch 9,000 eggs in the next few 
months. The refuge has a waiting list with 
40 names on it. “Gator stock is not exact- 
ly something you can just order up from 
Sears, Roebuck.” 

Louisiana should be looked in on 





Eddie Wannage sorts his shrimp 


opening of teal season. (During the Irani- | 


has had to cut the nets off about 50 boats | 


periodically . . . —By Gregory Jaynes | 
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COVER STORIES 


If the timing of the private 
letter to the President 
seemed odd, its contents 
were startling. The crisis 
created by the Soviet deten- 
tion of American Journalist 

Nicholas Daniloff threatened to poison 
all negotiations between the nuclear 
superpowers. Yet in the midst of this 
impasse, here was Mikhail Gorbachev 
declaring not only that he still wanted to 
meet Ronald Reagan again but also that 
he wished to do so right away, before the 
two superpower leaders committed them- 
selves to a full-dress summit 
conference. 

True, Gorbachev had repeated- 
ly and publicly proposed a snap 
meeting to negotiate a ban on nu- 
clear tests, But Reagan and his 
closest advisers had had no hint 
that the Soviet leader was about to 
suggest, under conditions of strict 
secrecy, a far broader meeting. 
Upon beginning talks in Washing- 
ton on Sept. 19, Soviet Foreign 
Minister Eduard Shevardnadze 
had informed Secretary of State 
George Shultz that he was carrying 
a letter from Gorbachev to Rea- 
gan. Shultz called White House 
Chief of Staff Donald Regan to 
suggest that he bring Shevardnadze 
to the Oval Office to deliver it in 
person. But not until Shevardnadze 
handed two copies of the letter, in Rus- 
sian and English, to Reagan and briefly 
summarized its contents did it become 
clear that the last paragraph of the mis- 
sive was one of the most extraordinary 
in the lengthening annals of White 
House-Kremlin correspondence. Rea- 
gan did not reply immediately; he de- 
voted most of his 45-minute meeting 
with Shevardnadze to a stern lecture 
about how angry the U.S. was over 
Daniloffs arrest. 

Only three of Reagan’s advisers— 
Shultz, Regan and National Security 
Adviser John Poindexter—were at first 
allowed to see the full text. Nearly all of 
the five pages were devoted to a point- 
by-point reply to arms-control proposals 
Reagan had made in a personal letter 
on July 25. The substance was not sur- 
prising, but Gorbachev’s tone was: it 
struck notes of impatience bordering on 
urgency, frustration amounting almost 
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to desperation. The Soviet leader sound- 
ed fed up with the slowness of diplomats 
in working out agreements. Though he 
included the usual accusations against 
the U.S., he implied exasperation with 
his own bureaucracy as well as Rea- 
gan’s. Says a US. official: “All at one 
time, Gorbachev was wringing his 
hands, pounding his fist and holding out 
his hand for the President to shake.” 
The punch lines came in the last para- 
graph. Gorbachev declared that he and 
Reagan should “personally involve” 


themselves in preparations for a full-scale 





summit meeting in order to give an “im- 
pulse” to their bureaucracies to draft 
something the two leaders could sign. To 
that end, he proposed a quick presummit 
meeting in either Britain or Iceland. 

Reagan, like Gorbachev a believer in 
personal diplomacy, was intrigued. But 
though Shultz, Poindexter and Regan all 
counseled acceptance, the President de- 
cided to sleep on it. By next morning Rea- 
gan had made up his mind. He instructed 
Shultz, who was to meet Shevardnadze 
later that day, to say yes, subject to one 
major condition: there could be no meet- 
ing until Daniloff was free. 

For ten more days, the White House 
and the Kremlin kept their secret. Assis- 
tant Secretary of State Rozanne Ridgway 
was informed so that she could begin qui- 
et talks with Soviet officials about the 
dates and place for a presummit. Moscow 
had announced, and Washington had 
confirmed, the receipt of Gorbachev's let- 


ter, but both allowed the world to think it 











Iceland Cometh 





When is a trade not a trade? When a summit is not a summit 


dealt exclusively with arms control. The 
White House even cut the proposal for a 
meeting out of a copy of the letter that was 
circulated within the Administration. Ex- 
plains a senior State Department official: 
“We didn’t want everyone in every agen- 
cy weighing in with a lot of arguments 
about why it was a bad idea. And we sure 
as hell didn’t want someone to leak the 
proposal so that George Will and the right 
wing could pre-emptively attack us for be- 
ing wimps even to consider such a thing.” 

By last week Ridgway’s negotiations 
had settled on Oct. 11 and 12 as the dates 
and Reykjavik, Iceland, as the place 
for a Reagan-Gorbachev meeting. 
That arrangement proved to be the 
deal maker that finally impelled a 
compromise on Daniloff. Two 
weeks ago Shultz and Shevardnadze 
had moved their discussions to New 
York City, where both were attend- 
ing the U.N. General Assembly 
meeting. But through three tense 
meetings they failed to find any for- 
mula for the release of Daniloff. The 
Soviets demanded equal treatment 
for the U.S. News & World Report 
correspondent and for Gennadi 
Zakharov, the Soviet U.N. employ- 
ee whose arrest on espionage 
charges in New York City had trig- 
gered the KGB's seizure of Daniloff. 
They insisted on “reconsideration” 
of the American order that 25 named em- 
ployees of the Soviet U.N. mission leave 
the USS. by Oct. 1. The U.S. insisted that 
Daniloff had to be freed immediately and 
Zakharov had to stand trial, though he 
could later be exchanged for some promi- 
nent Soviet dissidents. 

But at the start of last week, the ice 
broke. On Sunday evening Shultz slipped 
the Soviet mission for a meeting with She- 
vardnadze, which went on for three hours. 
Shevardnadze grudgingly announced 
Moscow would free Yuri Orlov and his 
wife Irina Valitova. Orlov, a physicist, 
had helped organize the first Helsinki 
Watch Group, which publicized Soviet vi- 
olations of the human rights accords 
signed in the Finnish capital in 1975. For 
that temerity he was imprisoned for seven 
years, ending in 1984, and then sent into 
“internal exile” in a remote village in Si- 
beria. Shultz in return reluctantly agreed 
to a quick release of Zakharov and a two- 
week stay of the expulsion of the 25 Sovi- 






















































WHAT’S 


US. 
WARHEAD ™& SOVIET 
COUNT ON THE TABLE y WARHEAD 


INTERMEDIATE RANGE a) Proposed INF Deal 100 warheads COUNT 


108 on Pershing Ils (108 | a) per side on medium-range missiles in 
n Fersning auncners Europe. British and French forces n 

160 on cruises (40 launchers) longer immediate obstacle : INTERMEDIATE RANGE 
304 on cruises deployed by 1988 U.S. wants Soviets to cut their 112 0n SS-4s (112 launchers) 

(76 launchers) Asian force to 100. Verification 810 on European SS-20s (270 launchers) 
194 in French and British nuclear arsenal still a major problem 513 on Asian $S-20s (171 launchers) 








STRATEGIC Strategic Arms Negotiators STRATEGIC 
2,108 launched from land (1,008 ICBMs) hcg ccna reece 6,420 launched from land (1,398 ICBMs) 
5,632 from submarines (640 SLBMs) to about 8,000 per side, perhaps as part 3,120 from submarines (944 SLBMs) 
3,594 on bombers (263 B-52s, 15 B-1Bs) of eventual “grand compromise” involving 760 on bombers (150 Bears) 


defensive weapons, but little progress expected 


SHORT RANGE SHORT RANGE 
72 on Pershing IAs Strategic Defense Reagan wedded to Star Wars 981 on SS-21s, -22s and-23s 
vision in which both sides build space-based defenses 

FORWARD-BASED while cutting offenses. Gorbachev still adamantly opposed FORWARD-BASED 


SYSTEMS Mutual Restraint Soviets seek statement from U.S. that SYSTEMS 
640 carried on bombers it will not scrap SALT II limits on offensive weapons or 2,490 carried on bombers 
(290 FB-111s) ABM curbs on defensive ones while talks continue (830 Badgers, Blinders 
and Backfires) 
Test Ban Soviets have halted nuclear tests for more than 
a year and seek mutual ban. U.S. unwilling but may 
agree to ratify existing treaties limiting size of tests 


Future Summits Both sides hope meeting will lay groundwork 
for full summit in U.S. Gorbachev wants guarantee of 
arms-control deal before committing. 


Human Rights Reagan to press Soviets’ “dismal” rights record, 
Gorbachev has permitted “humanitarian” issues on the agenda. 
But no signs of better Soviet behavior. 


Regional Issues Soviets expected to cite moves in Afghanistan 
they say could lead to political settlement. 


o.——_—_—_—_ 
CO 


ets at the U.N. (The Soviets and the U.S 
cannot even agree on how many remain 
in New York, and what will happen to 
them is still unclear; Shevardnadze said 
their fate would be settled at Reykjavik.) 
All pieces of the package fell into 
place within 36 hours. On Monday after- 
noon Daniloff was told he could catch a 
flight out of Moscow immediately. The 
next day Zakharov appeared in a Brook- 
lyn courtroom, changed his not-guilty 
plea to no contest, and was told to get out 
of the U.S. within 24 hours. Simultaneous- 
ly, both sides let it be known that Orlov 
would be released. Finally, while Za- 
kharov was preparing to leave on Tues- 
day, Reagan, in Washington, and She- 
vardnadze, in New York, announced the 
one element of the not-exactly-a-deal that 
nobody had anticipated: the not-exactly- 
a-summit this weekend in Reykjavik 
American conservatives grumbled 
that the deal amounted to the swap of an 
innocent hostage, Daniloff, for a real spy, 
Zakharov, a trade the Reagan Adminis- 
tration had sworn never to countenance 
Republican Presidential Hopeful Jack 





U.S. side: Daniloff, free 
at last, and Wife Ruth 
being welcomed at the 
White House; Shultz out- 
lining arrangements to 
reporters; Soviet Dissi- 
dent Orlov, whose pend- 
ing release from “inter- 
nal exile” in Siberia iced 
the trade 


Kemp charged that the Administration 
had set a “terrible precedent” by letting 
Moscow get away with hostage taking, 
and Conservative Caucus Chairman 
Howard Phillips expressed himself more 
pungently to the New York Daily News 
Said Phillips: “This Administration's for- 
eign policy has been to kiss the Russian 
bear's bottom, and he keeps turning the 
other cheek.” Administration officials re- 
plied that the U.S. had secured the release 
of Daniloff without any trial, while Za- 
kharov had really been exchanged for 
Dissident Orlov 


he deal promptly increased pres- 
sure on the Administration to ne- 
gotiate freedom for the kidnaped 
Americans being held hostage in 
Lebanon. Two of the hostages, Terry An- 
derson and David Jacobsen, made a vid- 
eotape that was delivered to news offices 
in Beirut by Islamic Jihad, the extremist 
group holding them, and played on Amer- 
ican TV last Friday 
Middle East correspondent of the Associ- 
ated Press, contrasted “2% years of empty 








Anderson, the chief 





talk and refusals to act on the part of the 
Reagan Administration” in his case with 
the “propaganda and bombast with which 
that Administration solved the problem 
of Mr. Daniloff.”” Reagan said Friday that 
“there is no comparison.” The hostages in 
Lebanon, he said, “were not seized by a 
government. We don’t know who’s hold- 
ing them. There’s never been any contact 
between their kidnapers and us.” 

The Daniloff trade that the Adminis- 
tration would not call a trade was prompt- 
ly overshadowed by the summit that nei- 
ther side would call a summit. Officially, 
it is a meeting to prepare for the full-scale 
summit in the U.S. that both leaders 
pledged themselves to conduct when they 
first met in Geneva last November. The 
second summit was to be held sometime 
this year, to be followed by a third in Mos- 
cow in 1987 

The hope of both leaders is that in Ice- 
land they can agree on the general out- 
lines for an accord that would drastically 
reduce INF (intermediate-range nuclear 
forces) missiles and warheads. Diplomats 
would then try to put a pact in shape for 
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the leaders to sign if and when they even- 
tually meet in the U.S. That does seem 
possible; negotiators in Geneva have 
come close to accord on the basic num- 
bers. But an INF pact is far from assured. 
Though Moscow no longer insists that one 
be linked to a reduction on long-range 
strategic weapons and a ban on space de- 
fenses, Gorbachev is expected to propose 
a different sort of linkage. He will proba- 
bly urge that an INF agreement be accom- 
panied by a U.S. pledge to observe, for an- 
other two or three years, the strategic 
limits contained in the unratified SALT I 
treaty. Reagan announced in May that 
the U.S. would no longer be constrained 
by SALT I because the Soviets have been 
violating it, but he has hinted he may re- 
consider if the Soviets are forthcoming in 
arms-control negotiations. In any event, 
the President will have a demand of his 
| own to voice to Gorbachev. Reagan will 
insist on verification procedures in an INF 
accord that are much more stringent than 
Moscow has ever accepted. 





here is much room for disagree- 
ment on other arms-control issues 
as well. Gorbachev is just about 
certain to press Reagan hard for a 
complete ban on nuclear tests. Some 
American experts uneasily view this as a 
demand on which the Soviet leader must 
win something to save face with his own 
military, who are believed to be discon- 
tented with the unilateral moratorium on 
tests that the U.S.S.R. has been observing 
for 14 months. Gorbachev will look bad if 
he has to resume testing without having 
| got anything from the moratorium. Rea- 
| gan is most unlikely to accede to a com- 
plete ban, but he can offer something: a 
repetition of his proposal to the U.N. two 
weeks ago that the U.S. will at last move 
to ratify two treaties restricting the size 
and number of tests—if satisfactory veri- 
fication procedures can be concluded. He 
might then offer to resume negotiations 
for a complete ban but one that would be 
concluded only when and if the two sides 
can agree on sharp reductions in long- 
range strategic nuclear weapons 
On the central issues of long-range 
nuclear weapons and space defenses there 
has been little progress. Negotiators in 
Geneva have narrowed somewhat the dif- 
ferences between Soviet and American 
proposals for a sharp reduction in strate- 
gic weapons. But the Soviets insist that 
any agreement be linked to a ban on the 
development, testing and deployment of 
Reagan’s Strategic Defense Initiative. 
Reagan not only is determined to press 
ahead with SDI but intends to make an- 


chev that the Soviets too should shift their 
| nuclear strategy from offense to defense. 
Gorbachev is most unlikely to become a 
convert. At best, an INF agreement might 
give negotiators for both sides an impetus 
to get cracking on a broader pact contain- 
ing some compromises on strategic and 
space weapons for consideration at a 
later summit. 

Though the focus of the Iceland meet- 





other try in Iceland to convince Gorba- | 





ing, certainly on the Soviet side, will be 
arms control, all the other issues familiar 
from past summits will also be on the 
agenda: bilateral relations, such as trade 
and cultural exchanges; regional issues 
like Afghanistan and Nicaragua; human 
rights. The first two are unlikely to take up 
much time. Bilateral relations have been 
improving satisfactorily since the Geneva 
summit. Shevardnadze announced last 
week that the Soviets will withdraw some 
troops from Afghanistan “in a few days” 
and added that Gorbachev may talk with 
Reagan about a possible political solution. 
But American experts doubt that the posi- 
tion of either side on regional issues has 
changed much, and anticipate only per- 
functory discussion of the subject. 
Reagan expects to hit human rights 
almost as hard as Gorbachev will stress 
INF and a test ban. He will press once 
again for more Jewish emigration from 
the U.SS.R., reunification of families di- 
vided by the Iron Curtain, release of other 
Soviet dissidents besides Orlov, and less 
internal repression generally. American 
experts concede there has been little sign 
of Soviet give on any of these matters: the 
best one can predict is a “long, tough 
discussion.” Reagan’s advisers are con- 
| vinced the Soviets do not appreciate how 
seriously the U.S. takes human rights, 
and think they need to hear the Ameri- 

















Players in the equation, 
Soviet side: Gorbachev 
with Wife Raisa and ad- 
mirers in Stavropol Ter- 
ritory, his home region; 
Accused Spy Zakharov 
signaling victory on his 
way from a Brooklyn 
courtroom to the 
U.S.S.R.; Shultz’s nego- 
tiating partner Shevard- 
nadze waving to U.S. 
journalists 


position directly from Reagan. 
With the partial exception of INF, a 
mere listing of the positions of the two 
sides on the agenda’s main items could 
lead to bleak predictions for success. But 
the great imponderable is the extent to 
which the two leaders, talking face to 
face, can find the compromises that have 
so far eluded their bargainers. The con- 
ference arrangements are being drawn to 
maximize the chance that they can. 
Though Reagan and Gorbachev are not 
giving themselves much time—only a day 
and a half—they are supposed to spend a 
good deal of that period alone. Even 
when advisers are called in, the sessions 
will be kept very small. On the U.S. side, 
only Shultz, Poindexter and Regan are 


can 


| scheduled to sit at the table with the Pres- 


ident. Reagan agreed to the meeting part- 
ly out of sheer self-confidence. His advis- 
ers believe he scored nothing short of a 
spectacular personal triumph at Geneva 
and can repeat it in Iceland. Politics en- 





tered into his motivation too. Regan | 


judged that a successful presummit sum- 
mit shortly before next month’s congres- 
sional elections would allow Reagan to be 
perceived as a President who got super- 
power relations back on track, and thus 
boost his efforts to help Republican 
campaigners. 

But the decisive motive was a reading 
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of Gorbachev’s intentions. To Shultz and 
other advisers, the Soviet leader seems 
genuinely to want, and need, agreements 
of some kind with the US. to bolster 
his stature as a man who can manage the 
superpower rivalry successfully. Gorba- 
chev has little to show so far for his 
efforts to reduce tensions with the U.S. 
He has been an unsparing critic of the 
sluggish Soviet bureaucracy, and may 
hope to galvanize it by negotiating direct- 
ly with Reagan agreements that he can 
present to his subordinates as faits ac- 
complis. 

The Soviet bureaucracy has not been 
the only barrier to progress. Soviet offi- 
cials complain that the incessant squab- 
bling within American negotiating teams 
between moderates and hard-liners 
makes progress glacially slow. At recent 
bargaining sessions, says one well-placed 
U.S.S.R. official, the tensions and dis- 
agreements on the American side were 



















The Missiles of Europe 


I n the jargon of nuclear strategists, the linkage of West Eu- 
ropean security to the U.S. nuclear arsenal has always 
been known as coupling. American bombers capable of car- 
rying nuclear weapons were first flown to Europe in 1948 as 
a gesture of resolve during the Berlin blockade. It was not 
long before the Soviet Union began building up its own 
Euromissile arsenal, which eventually surpassed that of the 
West. In 1979 NATO decided to modernize its intermediate- 
range nuclear forces by procuring 108 Pershing IT ballistic 
missiles (now all in place) 
and 464 low-flying cruise 
missiles (160 of which are 
already installed). When 
deployment began in 1983, 
the Soviets walked out of 
the Geneva arms negotia- 
tions for 16 months. Coupling 
took on a political signifi- 
cance that transcended even 
its military one. 

Indeed, the symbolic and 
political nature of the Euro- 
missile issue has made it pos- 
sible for both sides to edge to- 
ward a proposed compromise 
that will reduce INF arsenals 
to “token” forces of 100 war- 
heads each. Such an agree- 
ment could provide a center- 
piece for a full-fledged 
summit in the U.S. if Reagan and Gorbachev can iron out 
the remaining issues this weekend. Among them: the Soviets 
want only a short-term agreement in order to avoid being 
locked into a deal if modernization of the French and British 
independent arsenals commences in the next decade; the 
Americans want strict verification procedures, as well as 
limits on the mobile SS-20s that the Soviets have deployed 
in Asia. 

Despite great expectations, some fear that an INF deal 
could undermine NATO’s credibility, since the missiles 
have become a symbol of U.S. commitment to the alliance’s 
defense. “There are bound to be some accusations that we 
cried wolf,” says one European official. But a European de- 
fense expert argues that reduction would not equal a policy 










































“if not right out in the open, then very 
easy for us to detect.” Some of Reagan’s 
advisers are dissatisfied too, and had be- 
gun to discuss opening some sort of “back 
channel” to Moscow before Gorbachev in 
effect proposed the ultimate back chan- 
nel, one running through the top leaders. 

For all that, the Iceland meeting stirs 
worry among some diplomatic experts, 
who believe summit meetings must be 
thoroughly prepared. Former Secretary 
of State Henry Kissinger insists that U.S.- 
Soviet tensions “cannot be removed by 
the personal relationship of two leaders, 
and it is not in our interest to create the 
impression that they can be.” He adds, 
“This hurry-up presummit summit is a 
source of great concern to me.” William 
Hyland, editor of Foreign Affairs, thinks 
the Iceland meeting is “dangerous” be- 
cause diplomats are “escalating their dis- 
agreements to their bosses, and if their 
bosses disagree, the whole thing could 





Pershing ls in West Germany: symbols of a U.S. commitment 


blow up. I'd say there is a 40% chance it 
will fall apart.” 

While that may be too pessimistic, the 
nonsummit, or presummit or whatever, is 
indeed a risk. American Presidents and 
Soviet leaders have generally met in the 
past only after their diplomats had 
worked out agreements, however minor 
or ephemeral, for them to formalize. But 
Reagan and Gorbachev are conferring 
precisely because their subordinates have 
not been able to agree, in the hope they 
can pull off a kind of joint end run 
around their own diplomatic machiner- 
ies. Even if all they can do is give the ne- 
gotiating process a slight personal impe- 
tus—or “impulse,” as Gorbachev put it— 
and produce enough momentum to bring 
about a full-scale summit in a few 
months, the gamble will have been 
worth it. —By George J. Church. Reported by 
James 0. Jackson/Moscow, Johanna McGeary 
and Strobe Talbott/Washington 




























shift. “The decision in 1979 to modernize was a two-track 
decision,” he says. “One of the tracks was deployment, the 
other was arms control. We were always ready to trade 
those systems.” 

In addition, the Soviets still have a substantial advantage 
in conventional-troop strength in Europe. After 13 years of 
bargaining in Vienna over Mutual and Balanced Force Re- 
ductions, there are signs of progress, but the imbalance is not 
soon to be rectified. Thus NATO must still rely on medium- 
and short-range nuclear missiles to deter a Soviet attack. 

Talk of an agreement on medium-range missiles has 
raised questions about Soviet deployments of shorter-range 
weapons in Czechoslovakia 
~& and East Germany. Some 
NATO allies, particularly 
West Germany, are urging 
that these missiles be includ- 
ed in the Reagan-Gorbachev 
talks. U.S. officials are con- 
cerned that negotiations on 
Soviet short-range missiles 
might lead to a demand for 
removal of U.S. nuclear- 
armed aircraft in Europe that 
are capable of striking the 
Soviet Union. 

Verification remains a 
major stumbling block. On 
NBC’s Meer the Press \ast 
week, Secretary of Defense 
Caspar Weinberger spoke of 
the need for on-site inspec- 
tion of weapons-production 
facilities. “When you get in something serious in the way of 
agreement,” he said, “you have to have the ability to go on 
each other’s soil, to look in factories and look at gun sites.” 

All in all, an INF agreement like the one being proposed 
would leave NATO in a much stronger position than when it 
undertook INF modernization in 1979. Both sides would have 
roughly comparable medium-range forces. It could also pave 
the way for more serious bargaining on long-range strategic 
missiles and defensive systems. Yet progress on these fronts, 
like the final resolution of an INF deal, will require a real impe- 
tus, involving further acts of political will from the two leaders 
meeting in Iceland this weekend. —By Jacob V. Lamar Jr. 
Reported by Christopher Redman/Paris and Bruce van Voorst/ 
Washington 
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THE 1987 MISSAN 2005SX. 


AMERICAS 
NEW V-6 SUPER COUPE 
IS ON THE PROWL. 


Horsepower is back! Nissan unleashes 
the new 200 SX SE, with a port injected 
single overhead cam 3.0-liter V-6. How 
much horsepower? How does 160 at 
¥A0/0R 191 \/ Be] lale ran smaalelele|alm-eme-\ale| 
that's enough to transform the 200 SX 
into a true Super Coupe. 


But the good stuff doesn't stop with 
the power. With its high-performance, 
rear-wheel drive, chassis layout, the 
muscular 200 SX gets all the power to 
the road, leaving the pretenders 
el-aliale mel alemiM@maeli\mlale(=le\>ale(ciale 
suspension, super-quick power 


THE POWER IS 2005X. 


ELT 
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e-le.or lao e)iallelamjasiislale mm ele)\\/</mncelel a 
wheel-discs, 15” alloy sport wheels and 
sleek new aero-tuned bodywork, the 
200 SX will definitely make a lasting 
impression wherever you go. 

Test drive the new V-6 200 SX SE today. 
Vale m.elem| malaeme)elmn /a\(acle] 0-1 a Gell] el=13 
and Saturday nights were just made for 
(lol ame)dal-im 

Extended Service Plan available. 

Up to 5 years/100,000 miles. Ask about 
Nissan's Security-Plus .at 
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Savoring Sweet Liberty 





It was the final stage in his 
transition from a man who 
reports the news to one who 
makes it. Ata Rose Garden 
reception at the White 
House last week for Nicho- 
las Daniloff, the released U.S. News & 
World Report correspondent, some 75 of 
his journalist colleagues jostled behind 
velvet ropes to get a glimpse of the man of 
the hour. “I think this is a photo opportu- 
nity,” said the host. But before he could 
finish, the reporter interrupted: “I would 
like to add one thing, if I may, and that is 
that this is a very complex situ- 
ation, and if it hadn’t been for 
President Reagan taking a very 
deep personal interest in my 
case, it would probably have 
been some years before I could 
stand in front of you and say, 
‘Thank you, Mr. President.’ ” 
Daniloff was back home as 
part of a multilayered deal that 
could not be called a deal be- 
tween the U.S. and the Soviets, 
which included the no-contest 
plea and departure of Soviet 
Spy Gennadi Zakharov, the im- 
minent release of Soviet Dissi- 
dent Yuri Orlov, and the soften- 
ing of a U.S. order expelling 25 
Soviet employees at the U.N. 
For 31 days, Daniloff had been 





traded as a spy, commenting on 
Soviet-American relations and 

urging that his personal situa- 

tion not be allowed to torpedo talks be- 
tween the two leaders. In a way that could 
hardly have been predicted, the dispute 
over his detention became part of a com- 
plex mechanism that resulted in the deci- 
sion by the two leaders to meet in 
Reykjavik. 

The beginning of the end of Daniloff's 
odyssey started on Monday. In Moscow at 
5 p.m. Richard Combs, the chargé d’af- 
faires at the U.S. embassy, surprised Da- 
niloff with the information that he was to 
leave the Soviet Union that day on the 
7:15 p.m. flight from Sheremetyevo Air- 
port. That knowledge only increased the 
poignancy of Daniloffs visit earlier that 
morning to the grave of his great-great- 
grandfather, a Russian who took part in 
the 1825 Decembrist uprising against 
the Czar and was subsequently exiled to 
Siberia. 








ther’s arrival at Dulles 


the human symbol of the tense, Airport, a misty-eyed 
complicated maneuverings be- Miranda Daniloff greets 
tween the superpowers. Yet her father withroses; on 
throughout his publicized or- his way back to the Sovi- 
deal, he had not merely symbol- et Union, Gennadi Zakha- 
ized the difficult bargaining be- rev tells reporters that 
tween Reagan and Gorbachev he is nota spy, and he 
but had become a participant, would someday like to 
publicly insisting that he not be return to the U.S. 


Daniloff, the man and the symbol, returns home and gives thanks 


After less than an hour to pack, Dani- 
loff, dressed in the same clothes he had 
been wearing when he was arrested, was 
driven to the airport. There he encoun- 
tered several reporters standing at the de- 
parture gate. “I’m leaving more in sorrow 
than anger,”’ said Daniloff, who proceed- 
ed to recite a more angry than sorrowful 
poem by the 19th century Russian poet 
Mikhail Lermontov about the “land of 
masters, land of knaves” (see ESSAY). 

On a virtually empty Lufthansa flight 
to Frankfurt, a relaxed, subdued Daniloff 
sipped champagne and talked with report- 


ers. The next morning he boarded a flight 
for Washington. The movie on board was 
the felicitously titled Sweer Liberty. The 
crowd of newsmen that awaited him at 
Dulles Airport rivaled one that might have 
gathered for, say, a European head of 
state. Daniloffs daughter Miranda, 23, 
handed her parents a dozen yellow roses 
and a bottle of champagne. Then, her eyes 
welling up with tears, she pinned a single 
rose on her father’s lapel. His son Caleb 
presented him with a T shirt originally 
emblazoned FREE NICK DANILOFF that 
had been amended to read FREED NICK 
DANILOFF!!! 

Freed Nick Daniloff prefaced his re- 
marks by saying it was not his “usual 
style” to speak into a forest of micro- 
phones. “I spent a great deal of time 
thinking,” he said, “both when I was in 
the bowels of Lefortovo Prison and later 













when I was in the custody of the Ameri- 
can embassy. I thought what a wonderful 
nation it is that will go all out for a single 
individual. It seems to me that’s one of the 
distinctive things about this country— 
that it is built on single individuals, each 
one a precious individual. And I couldn’t | 
tell you how grateful I am for that.” 

Daniloffs plane touched down about 
40 minutes after a Soviet Aeroflot jet car- 
rying Zakharov had left Washington for 
Moscow. On Tuesday the calm and dap- 
perly dressed Zakharov had stood before 
Judge Joseph McLaughlin in Brooklyn’s 
federal courthouse and changed his plea 
on charges of espionage from not guilty to 
no contest. The Soviets had agreed that if 
the first two espionage charges against 
him were dropped, Zakharoy would be put 
on five years’ probation for the third count, 
provided that he quit the US. 
within 24 hours. Zakharov, like 
Daniloff, seemed to relish his 
moment in the media sun. After 
he left the court, his convoy of 
cars was followed by a passel of 
press vehicles that caught up 
with him at a traffic light, and 
the reporters shoved micro- 
phones toward him through the 
car window. A smiling Zakha- 
rov said in accented but fluent 
English that he loved the Amer- 
ican people and would someday 
like to return. 

Daniloff, similarly, said 
that he would someday like to 
return to Moscow to lay flowers 
once again on the grave of his 
ancestor, about whom he is | 
planning a book. But Daniloff | 
insisted that, unlike Zakharov, 
he had come through the expe- 
rience with his honor un- 
smudged. Yet was not the com- 
plex arrangement merely a fig 
leaf disguising the swap of 
Daniloff for a spy? “In my 
case,”” Daniloff responded, “the 
investigation into the charges 
against me was concluded. 
There was no trial, and I left as 
an ordinary free American citizen. In 
Zakharov’s case, there was a trial, and 
he received a sentence. I do not believe 
that these two things are in any way 
equivalent.” 

In the days after his return, Daniloff 
seemed both to blossom in his celebrity 
and to shrink from it. At a reception for 
him at the offices of U.S. News & World 
Report, cameramen beseeched him to 
turn in their direction rather than face his 
cheering colleagues. He would not. “How 
can I turn from my friends?” he said. In- 
stead of taking a holiday, he decided he 
would rather go to Iceland to cover this 
weekend's minisummit. On the day that 
he spoke in the Rose Garden, the name 
Nicholas Daniloff appeared on the sign- 
up sheet for the trip. —By Richard Stengel. 
Reported by David Aikman/Washington and 
Nancy Traver/Moscow 
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Wavebegins — 
ratBAM! | 


Here they come, the exciting and surprising, the flam- 

boyant and inspiring, new ideas in the performing arts. 

You'll find them all, from the delightfully daffy to the 

powerfully poetic, at the Fourth Annual Next Wave 

Festival at BAM, America’s oldest (and newest) center for 

the performing arts, the Brooklyn Academy of Music. It 
runs from October 7 through December 30. 

In 16 programs by outstanding contemporary performers 
from around the world, BAM has created a feast for the 
senses and a preview of tomorrow in the newly-alive world 
of dance and theatre, music and multi-media —and in 
combinations of all of them that you never dreamed possible. 

In a world that’s changing as fast as ours, only 
the artists can keep up. That’s our reason for 
sponsoring them, and yours for seeing them. 
In our business, as in yours, keeping up with 
the freshest, newest and most creative thinking is not an 
option; it’s a necessity. And with the Next Wave Festival, 
it’s also great fun. Maybe that’s the best reason for calling 
BAM now at (718) 636-4100 and getting tickets to all 16 
of these extraordinary treats. And if, as is likely, the world 
of the arts is wildly different tomorrow, at least we'll know 
where it all began—at BAM! 
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Some of the performers appearing in the 1986 Next Wave Festival; pictured clockwise, from upper left 
Molissa Fenley and Dancers, photo by Chris Callis; The Flying Karamazov Brothers, photo by Paul Schraub; 
Eiko & Koma, photo by Philip Hipwell; Joy Ehrlich and Ardai Baharmast in The Impossible Theater, 
photo by Erik Kvalsvik 
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An Ideal Weekend Getaway 





The first snow of the season 
was already swirling down 
from Iceland's granite skies, 
softening the roar of the 
large, dark cargo jets de- 
scending over the treeless, 
volcanic landscape. Some, decorated with 
the silver stars and blue insignia of the 
U.S. Air Force, taxied past the familiar 
F-15s and AWACS surveillance planes sta- 
tioned on the vast NATO base at Keflavik. 
Others, boasting the red star of the Soviet 
Union, looked jarringly out of place. Red 
and blue alike, the cargo planes thudded 
down on the asphalt and roared to a halt 
on Keflavik’s 10,000-ft. runway, disgorg- 
ing advance teams, communications spe- 
cialists, security agents, photocopiers, 
computers, television cameras and cables 
for this weekend’s minisummit 32 miles 
away in the capital city of Reykjavik 
(pronounced Rake-yah-veek). 

No sooner had the meeting been an- 
nounced than the usually calm, almost 
phlegmatic capital (pop. 87,000—about 











Scenes for summit 
watchers, clockwise 
| from top: the tidy capital 
is defined by a geometry 
of spires and rooftops; 
an unhurried islander 
puts a fence to good use; 
the moderistic Hotel 
Saga Is booked up; the 
harbor's miscellany of 
boats and ships will 
| be joined by a Soviet 
passenger liner 











Reykjavik readies itself for a lot of company 


the size of Sioux City, lowa) began mad- 
cap preparations for the onslaught of 
some 1,500 journalists and White House 
and Kremlin staffers who are to accom- 
pany President Reagan and General Sec- 
retary Gorbachev. Reykjavik’s several 
hundred rental cars were immediately 
snapped up, and the hardy Icelanders, 
whose unyielding environment has taught 
them to take advantage of every opportu- 
nity, began offering private cars for rent. 

Advance men scoured the city for ac- 
commodations. “The object,” said a 
White House aide, “is to get two men ina 
room.” It was unclear if he was talking 
about getting the two leaders together or 
about doubling up reporters and staffers 
in a limited number of hotel rooms. 

The Icelandic government quickly 
took matters in hand. Prime Minister 
Steingrimur Hermannsson, granted 
emergency powers, commandeered the 
four largest central hotels. Tourists on an 
Icelandair promotion package were or- 
dered to clear out early. That opened up 
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space for only 916 visitors, but again en- 
trepreneurial Icelanders promptly filled 
the gap. Houses and apartments in cen- 
tral Reykjavik were renting for an un- 
heard of $6,000 to $7,000 for the summit 
week. “This is a chance of a lifetime,” said 
one woman. “I'd much rather be in Ma- 
jorca anyway.” The Soviet Union plans to 
solve the space crunch by sending one or 
more cruise ships to Reykjavik harbor to 
act as floating hotels for reporters and 
support workers. 

Not since the highly publicized 1972 
chess match between Bobby Fischer and 
Boris Spassky in Reykjavik has Iceland 
(pop. 240,000) been the focus of such in- 
tense superpower attention. The summit, 
proudly wrote an editorialist in Morgun- 
bladid, the island’s largest daily newspa- 
per, “puts Iceland in the spotlight as firm- 
ly as it has ever been.” 

For centuries Iceland has been far 
from the vortex of global affairs. Even the 
story of its founding illustrates its distance 
from the rest of the world. In 874, so the 
legend goes, the Viking chieftain Ingélfur 
Arnarson tossed some wooden pillars out 
to sea, vowing to settle the land wherever 
they washed up. They apparently came to 
rest in a western bay of Iceland, where 
Arnarson soon established the small fish- 
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1914: The Kew Observatory certi- 
fies Rolex as the first wristwatch in 
history ever to outperform the 
pocketwatch. 


1926: The world’ first truly water- 


and-shockproof watch is created when 
Rolex sculpts the revolutionary Oyster 
case from a solid block of metal. 


1997... Lhe test of time. 


his bathyscaphe never misses a minute. 


n carly example of the revolutwnary Rol 


Gleitze swims the English 


Channel wearing her 


Rolex Oyster: Both swim- 1973: Neither searing heat nor vio- 
mer and watch emer: lent sandstorms can stop Tom Sheppard 
and his Rolex Oyster on their historic 
Sahara crossing. 





in France functioning flawlessly. 


1935: Auto racer Sir 
Malcolm Campbell and 
his Rolex Perpetual 
speed to a new 
world record of 
300 miles an hour. 








19 75: Six Comex divers, coordinat- 
ing their descent on Rolex Sea Dweller 
watches, reach a record depth of 1,070 

feet. 


1980: * Balloonist 
1953: Synchronizing the expedition's cms Julian Nott times 


teamwork on Rolex Chronometers, Sir his record 55,134- 











Edmund Hillary —— foot climb on a 

climbs to the ~— iz Rolex Oyster. 

summit of Mt. 

Everest, the 1986: Hav- 
world’s high- ing prevailed in 
ee est peak. virtually every 
test of time, the 
19 60: Dr. Jacques Piccard Rolex Oyster 
breaks the world record with marks its 60th year 


a 35,000-foot deep-sea dive. 
The Rolex Oyster strapped to 


of historic 
~ performance. wW 
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GMT-Master Oyster Perpetual Chronometer in stainless steel. 
Write for brochure. Rolex Watch US.A., Ine., Dept. 888, Rolex Building, 665 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10022-5385. © Rolex 1986. 
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The day the fish sang “Annie Laurie?’ 








The 20th century was still young, 
but the scientists and engineers of 
what is now Raytheon’s Submarine 
Signal Division were already dis- 
covering the fundamentals of 
underwater sound technology. 
Question: How could the 
human voice travel through water? 
The long search for an answer was 
once enlivened when an engineer 
added 100 goldfish to a transmitter- 
equipped tank. When he sang into 
the apparatus, the fish themselves 
seemed to croon “Annie Laurie” 
No one laughed harder than 
Professor Reginald Fessenden, the 
group’s guiding genius. Yet no one 


would do more to establish the basic 


principles of sonar and how they 
could be applied to measure depth 
and locate underwater objects. 

In the years since, we have 
built on this base and vastly 
expanded our knowledge of under- 


t 
- 
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water acoustics. Today you'll find 
Raytheon depth sounders on plea- 
sure boats and our sophisticated 
sonar systems on naval vessels. We 
have, in fact, supplied more sonar 
systems for U.S. Navy submarines 
than any other manufacturer. 

The story of the singing fish is 
more than amusing. It illustrates 
why we say: At Raytheon, quality 
starts with fundamentals. 

Raytheon Company, 141 Spring 
Street, Lexington, MA 02173. 














Where quality starts with fundamentals 
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ing village of Reykjavik (meaning Bay of 
Smoke, after the numerous geothermal 
springs that supply the city’s heating and 
keep its streets ice-free in winter) 

By the year 930, the islanders had es- 
tablished the Althing, a republican legis- 
lature that endures to this day as the old- 
est parliament in the world. Their 
isolation kept them proud and self-reliant, 
and Iceland’s language remained pure; it 
still is very close to Old Norse, and a com- 
mittee monitors all neologisms. An idio- 
syncratic literature has developed based 
on the Viking sagas, which relate the na- 
tion’s early history. Today Iceland has a 
99.9% literacy rate, one of the highest in 
the world, while maintaining some curi- 
ous folk traditions: a survey by the Uni- 
versity of Iceland reported that nearly 
65% of the population believe in elves and 
other supernatural creatures. Indeed, the 
Hofdi guesthouse, Reykjavik’s official 
residence for visitors and the likely site of 
the summit meetings, is widely believed to 
be haunted. 

Although its people think of them- 
selves as neutral, Iceland has been a NATO 
member since 1949. The country has nei- 
ther an army nor a navy, but the Keflavik 
base, which monitors Soviet ship traffic in 
the crucial North Atlantic sea-lanes, is 
staffed by some 3,000 U.S. military per- 
sonnel. When Soviet Foreign Minister 
Eduard Shevardnadze was discussing the 
summit, he told reporters that his delega- 
tion knew they would be safe in Reyk- 
javik. Why? “You [Americans] have a 
very big base there,” he said, smiling. 

The summit will give Gorbachev a 
chance to further a long-standing Soviet 
foreign policy goal of wooing Iceland out 
of NATO. The Kremlin has been more 
than cordial, backing Iceland on interna- 
tional matters even when it was not in 
Moscow's immediate interest to do so. 
During the so-called cod wars of the 1950s 
| and ‘70s, when Iceland gradually en- 
larged its territorial control of fishing 
rights to 200 miles, the Soviets protested 
but nevertheless became the first major 
nation to recognize the new limits. In re- 
turn, Iceland expanded its trade with 
Moscow and now provides the Soviets 
with about one-fifth of their frozen fish 
| and 80% of their salted herring. The is- 
| land buys 90% of its petroleum supplies 
| from the Soviet Union. 

“Iceland had a glorious dawn, and 
has lain in twilight ever since,’ wrote 
British Historian James Bryce after an 
1872 visit to the island. “It is hardly 
possible that she should again be called 
on to play a part in history.” This week, 
however, Iceland’s very remoteness has 
thrust it onto center stage. President 
Reagan reportedly chose Reykjavik over 
London for this meeting to minimize 
distractions. The driving force behind 
this superpower outing, according to 
both Soviet and U.S. officials, is “less is 
best.” In attracting the two leaders, Ice- 
land’s spartan isolation may have been 
its major selling point. —y Amy Wilentz. 
Reported by Hope Millington and Christopher 
Ogden/Reykjavik 

















“It Could Be Useful” 


The morning after Ronald Reagan's surprise announcement that he would 
meet with Mikhail Gorbachev in Iceland, Secretary of State George Shultz break- 
fasted with TIME editors and writers in New York City to discuss the week's drama. 
Excerpts from the interview: 





How the Iceland meeting came about. We didn’t have any advance idea that this 
particular suggestion would be made. We viewed it very much as it was described 
in Mr. Gorbachev's letter, namely an effort to further the preparations for a U.S. 
summit meeting. Given the evident desire of Mr. Gorbachev to give this whole 
thing additional impetus, it could be useful. But we of course said that it just 
wouldn’t make any sense as long as we had the Daniloff case unresolved. To have 
a meeting in Reykjavik under those circumstances would be a waste of time. 
When we were clear of those problems, we announced it. 


On the nature of the talks. Our object is to describe to each other not just that 
there are disagreements, but precisely 
what is the disagreement—to focus on 
that and to try to energize people a 
little bit to work on those identified 
disagreements. 

I'm quite confident that our guy can 
handle himself, and I say that in full rec- 
ognition that Mr. Gorbachev is a very ca- 
pable man. 


On the possibility of an INF agreement. 
In this kind of thing, you can say you're 
“this close,” but “this close” can be as 
good as a mile if you don’t have an agree- 
ment. The facts are that if you take their 
INF position and ours at the start of these 
negotiations and compare the situation 
now, as Shevardnadze and I did in Wash- 
ington, you see that there is a great deal 
of change, and you can identify perhaps 
three or four areas that need to be the fo- 
cus of negotiations. With respect to three 
of the four, there are statements in play 
that show the possibility of working out . 
answers. But there isn’t an agreement on The Secretary: “I'm quite confident” 
verification, and that’s a very complicat- 

ed matter. 





On Shevardnadze. He strikes me as a bright, strong, direct kind of individual 
who learns rapidly and has a certain self-confidence. In U.S. organizational 
terms, he’s right out of the line management, not a staff man, so to speak. You 
can see lots of cases where people on the other side read from pieces of paper that 
somebody gives them, and that’s all they have to say. That’s not the way he is. 


On Shevardnadze’s meeting with Reagan. When Mr. Shevardnadze gave the 
President the Gorbachev letter, he described it a little bit and then the President 
told him what he thought about the Daniloff matter in a very strong way—the 
President gets this stern look and fire in his eyes. And when I met with Shevard- 
nadze, the next thing he said to me, “The President's really concerned about this, 
isn’t he?” I said, “You better believe it.” 


On the Daniloff affair and its aftermath. When we arrested their spy, they took 
Daniloff as a hostage. I think they have paid a price for doing that, at least in the 
Western press. It brings everybody back to see that however much we may want 
to solve these problems, their society is very different from ours, has different val- 
ues and standards, and is not a place we'd particularly like to live. 

People are lopping off large portions of [what happened] and saying what this 
amounts to is that Zakharov and Daniloff were traded against each other. And 
that’s not a description of what took place. [The Zakharov arrest] stands for a 
much sharper and stronger effort on our part to stop the use of the United Na- 
tions as a platform for espionage against the U.S. This whole basic objective of 
ours seems to have been lopped off. 
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Has Reagan Gone Soft? 


The old anti-Communist has a new, more complex view of Russia 





For true believers the change 
could not have been more 
startling if Joseph Stalin had 
bought stock in General Mo- 
tors. Ronald Reagan, who 
built his political career by 
trashing arms-control agreements and de- 
manding a linkage between American co- 
operation and Soviet good behavior, ap- 
pears more interested in treaties and a 
second summit meeting with Mikhail 
Gorbachev than in punishing the Soviets 
for their Daniloff perfidy. 

The Reagan who in 1983 labeled the 
Soviet Union the “focus of evil in the mod- 
ern world” has held his rhetorical tongue 
firmly in check since then. The President 
who slapped sanctions on the Soviet Union 
in response to the imposition of martial law 
in Poland waited less than 24 hours after 
Daniloff was set free before announcing he 
would meet with Gorbachev in Reykjavik 
to talk about arms control. 

The network of the right has been ful- 
minating with discontent for some time, 
wondering what has caused this disheart- 
ening metamorphosis in one of the na- 
tion’s most fervent anti-Communists. 
“The center of foreign policy has shifted 
to the State Department,” grouses Har- 
vard Professor Richard Pipes, thus reliev- 
ing Reagan of personal blame. Yet many 
who have watched this alteration in Rea- 
gan’s approach to superpower relations 
believe that while the President has in- 
deed evolved, he has hardly abandoned 
his visceral dislike of the Soviet system. 
“There’s been no change,” insists his wife 
Nancy. “His feelings go way back and are 
very strongly rooted.” 

“It will be a cold day in Hades 
when I go soft on Communism,” 
the President declared last week. “I 
was bloodied a long time ago in that 
battle, and I have never changed 
my view.” But Reagan has added a 
new dimension to his view of the 
Russians, and he believes the cir- 
cumstances of the U.S.-Soviet ri- 
valry have changed as well. The re- 
sult is an apparent contradiction 
that should be no surprise to veter- 
an Reagan watchers. “He wants a 
summit. He wants an arms-control 
agreement—one that is fair and 
maybe even verifiable,” says a 
close White House aide. “He 
doesn’t want to lose the opportuni- 
ty.” Still, Reagan retains a deep dis- 
trust of Soviet motives and a con- 
viction that the U.S. must stay 
strong and alert. The President, 
says one loyalist, “is carrying these 
two conflicting concepts in 
his mind. It’s a two-judge 
court,” and either judge could 
rule at any given time. 





LLUSTRATIONS FOR TIME BY DAVID LEVINE 


Foremost in Reagan’s outlook is 
his perception that circumstances have 
changed in the U.S.-Soviet rivalry. The 
Reagan who called the U.S.S.R. the “evil 
empire” and chose to challenge Commu- 
nism in Grenada and Nicaragua was 
driven by the sting of Soviet contempt, his 
own sense of alarming US. military 
weakness and the need to demonstrate 
resolve. The Reagan who now reaches 
out for arms accords is convinced he is 
dealing from renewed strength and can 
afford a touch of magnanimity, or at least 
flexibility. 


R eagan’s goals for arms control are, 
at least in his mind, quite different 
from those of his predecessors. Last 
spring he proclaimed himself free of 
SALT Il strictures because he believed 
the arms-limitation process to be little 
more than a codification of the arms 
race. But he sees his own proposals, in- 
cluding the INF agreement now well on 
its way to fruition, as blueprints for ac- 
tual weapons reductions. 

Many who surround Reagan are con- 
vinced the 75-year-old President is think- 
ing about his place in history, more so 












































than he did when he took office. Though 
Reagan and his wife deny they have ever 
discussed how arms control could affect 
his legacy, Nancy may indeed have ful- 
filled her promise to Andrei Gromyko to 
whisper “peace” in her husband’s ear 
each night. 

Still, the staunch anti-Communist 
side of Ronald Reagan would have little 
trouble suppressing that bit of sentiment 
were it not coupled with a new perception 
of what the Soviet Union is all about. As 
he has grown in office, Reagan has come 
to view the Russians no longer as card- 
board-cutout Communists but as human 
beings in a multidimensional society, 
with a history that goes back beyond the 
1917 Revolution. He has learned to ap- 
preciate why the Russian people, as op- 
posed to their Soviet rulers, are so sensi- 
tive to charges of sociopathic behavior, 
why their concept of homeland is so im- 
portant to them and the cause of so much 
xenophobia. 

Much of this new understanding 
came through Reagan’s preparations for 
the Geneva summit meeting with Gorba- 
chev. Experts were brought in to brief 
him on the interplay between Russian 
culture and the Soviet system. One writer 
with whom Reagan developed a particu- 
lar rapport was Suzanne Massie, author 
of Land of the Firebird: The Beauty of Old 
Russia, an uplifting history of prerevolu- 
tionary Russian culture, its spiritual qual- 
ities and love of nature. Indeed, 
Massie has continued to visit the 
White House, most recently late 
last month, when she lunched 
with the Reagans. Massie sees 
Reagan as a man who “focuses on 
the individual—that’s the core 
of it.” 

That may well be the key to 
Reagan’s singular willingness to 
meet again with Gorbachev. Reagan has 
met the man; apparently he feels he under- 
stands the Soviet leader and the political 
dynamics in which he governs. Perhaps he 
even empathizes with Gorbachev's difficul- 
ties. Buoyed by the progress made on vari- 
ous arms-control issues, Reagan’s new- 
found view of the Soviets as possibly 
malleable rivals has combined with his 
deeply held conviction that Russians as hu- 
man beings cannot help succumbing to the 
irresistible benefits of American democrat- 
ic capitalism. This remarkable inner confi- 
dence—both in himself and in the system 
he champions—may be the fatal flaw in 
the Reagan approach to the Soviets, al- 
though it served him well in Geneva in his 
first encounter with Gorbachev. 

The two sides of Reagan—the sympa- 
thetic optimist and the skeptic who keeps 
a jaundiced watch on persistent Soviet 
malfeasance—will engage in an inner 
debate if a summit and arms-control 
agreements become more likely. 
The side that prevails may deter- 
mine the President's place in 
history. 
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Does Gorbachev Want a Deal? 


Maybe, but above all he is anxious to avoid another Geneva 


“The President is always 
saying that he wants a 
meeting,” Soviet Leader 
Mikhail Gorbachev told a 
group of Soviet farmers last 
month. “To shake hands 
with each other, to chat. But we did this in 
Geneva . . . It’s necessary not only to talk, 
but to agree ... Why meet again in order 
just to talk?” 

When he does meet Ronald Reagan 
in Reykjavik, Gorbachev will at least 
have traveled halfway toward achieving 
his goal of a summit with substance. The 
American President and his Soviet coun- 
terpart have been sparring with each oth- 
er over the conditions for their next meet- 
ing since shortly after they left the 
Geneva International Center last No- 
vember. Like Reagan, Gorbachev has a 
coterie of conservative critics who see no 
purpose to a second summit. Some West- 
ern observers believe the Communist Par- 
ty General Secretary was criticized within 
the Politburo last year for getting too 
chummy with Reagan, and is now dogged 
by resistance, if not outright opposition, 
from the military and the conservative 
party officials. 

As Gorbachev has pressed ahead with 
well-publicized but politically difficult 
arms-control overtures like his ban on nu- 
clear testing, the feeling has grown in the 
Soviet Union that this time he must re- 
turn from a summit with something more 
substantial than an autographed picture 
of Reagan. “We have been saying deeds 
matter more than words,” said Central 
Committee Member Georgi Kornienko at 
the recent U.S,-Soviet conference in Riga, 
Latvia. “We want to see a summit that ac- 
complishes deeds and doesn’t just pro- 
duce more words.” 

Some hard-line factions are not 
interested in deeds or words. They are 
apparently convinced that Gorbachev 
should hunker down and wait until 
Reagan gallops off into the sunset. 
“Many in the leadership believe [a 
second summit] is not in the Soviet 
interest,” says a Western diplomat. 
“Many here believe it is impossible 
to do business with Reagan.” 

Why, then, has Gorbachev 
seemed so eager to make a deal, 
proposing compromises on inter- 
mediate missiles and releasing 
Daniloff in order to get a 
face-to-face meeting with 
Reagan in Iceland? One / 
reason may be that the f 
Soviets, with their pen- (' 
chant for worst-case anal- 
ysis, consider it possible ~ NN 
that the next American } 
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President may be even 
less easy to do business 
with than Reagan. They 
can foresee an American 
President who is more 
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vigorously anti-Soviet and even more 
committed to strategic defense than is 
Reagan. As they survey the U'S. politi- 
cal landscape, Soviet-American-affairs 
specialists are noticeably curious about 
such cold-warrior candidates as Jack 
Kemp and Paul Laxalt. 

Moreover, some sophisticated Soviet 
observers reason that now is the time to 
make a deal because Reagan is in a 
unique position to achieve and then sell 
an arms-control agreement. His creden- 
tials as an arch anti-Communist would 
enable him to weather criticism from the 
right about any kind of deal. In addition, 
his immense popularity will help him per- 
suade the American public to embrace 
any agreement he negotiates. 


orbachev has his own domestic agen- 

da to consider. He is deeply commit- 
ted to his crusade for perestroika, an 
overhaul or restructuring of the entire So- 
viet economic and social order. His vision 
entails far more than just reducing drunk- 
enness on the job and replacing petty- 
minded bureaucrats with efficient techno- 
crats. He wants to make the Soviet Union 
an economic superpower as well as a mili- 
tary one. 

To accomplish that, Gorbachey 
knows, he must reduce the oversize por- 
tion of the annual gross national product 
carved out by the military—as much as 
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14%, by some estimates—and devote 
more money to domestic economic 
growth. If he genuinely wants to modern- 
ize Soviet society and produce goods that 
can compete with Western products in 
world markets, he will have to divert 
more young men from military service to 
computer and technical training. 

Arms control is one way—perhaps 
the most efficient way—to effect that 
change. The American Strategic Defense 
Initiative disturbs the General Secretary 
not because it would render nuclear weap- 
ons impotent and obsolete, as Reagan 
puts it, but because the effort to build their 
own Star Wars system could strain the So- 
viets’ treasury. 

Gorbachev is not so eager to reach an 
agreement with the US. that he will com- 
promise Soviet security interests, nor so 
keen for perestroika that he will stint on 
defense. He sometimes feels compelled to 
remind his audience—and certainly his 
critics—that military security comes be- 
fore economic well-being. But at the same 
time, SDI has forced Gorbachev and oth- 
ers to re-examine what they call “com- 
mon security.” For leaders who see them- 
selves as the caretakers of a great 
revolutionary tradition, the men in the 
Kremlin are extremely conservative. 
They dislike discontinuity, uncertainty, 
unpredictability. SDI has compelled them 
to face up to some of the more worrisome 
consequences of their promiscuous accu- 
mulation and deployment of land-based 
ballistic-missile warheads. Having 
pressed their advantage on missiles for so 
long, the Soviets now find themselves 
stumbling into the terra incognita of high- 
technology defenses, where the Ameri- 
cans may turn out to be more at home. 

Perhaps the most important state- 
ments Gorbachev has made during his first 
two years in power concern common secu- 
rity. “The character of present-day 
weapons,” he told the 27th Soviet 
Communist Party Congress, “leaves 
a country with no hope of safe- 
guarding itself solely with military 
and technical means ... Security 
can only be mutual . . . for the fears 
and anxieties of the nuclear age 
generate unpredictability in 
politics and concrete actions.” 

Yet the basic problem in 
Soviet-American relations is 
that the Soviet Union defines se- 
curity ina way that makes much 
of the rest of the world feel inse- 
cure. Gorbachev's statements 
and his apparent desire for a 
second summit and an arms- 
control agreement may sug- 
gest a recognition on his part 
that such a policy is no longer 
practical in the nuclear era. 
Or his reassuring words 
could merely be part of an- 
other campaign to lull the 
West into complacency. 

— By Richard Stengel. 
Reported by Strobe Talbott/ 
Washington and Nancy 
Traver/Moscow 
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Chrysler's 2.4% annual percentage rate is lower than any rate offered by GM or Ford. It’s available on all new 1986 U.S.-built 
cars, most ’86 trucks and select '87 cars. Other rates as low as 3.6% APR and 4.8% APR are available as the length of the 
contract increases. These low rates are available to qualified retail buyers from Chrysler Credit Corporation on select models 
chosen from dealer stock 


Or up to $1500 cash back. 


If you prefer cash back on a new '86 or select '87 instead of low financing, you've got it from Chrysler. Get $300 cash back 
on Colt E, DL and Premier models. Get $400 cash back on Dodge Omni, Plymouth Horizon, Dodge Charger, and Plymouth 
Turismo. Get $500 cash back on Plymouth Reliant, Dodge Aries, Plymouth Caravelle, Dodge 600, Chrysler Laser, Dodge 
Daytona, Chrysler LeBaron, and Dodge Standard Ram 100/150 Pickups. Get $750 cash back on Dodge Aries LE, Plymouth 
Reliant LE, Dodge Lancer, Chrysler LeBaron GTS, Chrysler Fifth Avenue, Chrysler New Yorker, Dodge Diplomat, Plymouth 
Gran Fury, Dodge Ramcharger and Standard Ram Van and Wagon and Standard 250/350 Pickups. Get $1500 cash back on 
Chrysler LeBaron GTS Premium and Dodge Lancer ES. The cash is yours to keep, or use it for your down payment. 


and did not increase its 1986 U.S.-built car prices. 
Japan and Germany boosted their car prices. So did Ford and GM. But that's not giving the American car buyer a fair shake. 


So Chrysler is holding the price line on every ’86 car it builds in America. That’s the Chrysler Advantage. It can lower your 
cost by thousands. 


1987 Dodge Omni America and 1987 Plymouth Horizon America, at 5,799," 
one of the best small car values from America or Japan.” 


That’s $410 less than last year’s sticker price, even though we added $684 worth of equipment. 
5/50 Protection Plan. 
Only Chrysler backs the quality of every car and truck it builds with protection on the engine, powertrain, turbo, and 
against outerbody rust-through. ..all for 5 years or 50,000 miles* That's protection Ford, GM and the imports still don’t match. 
*Dealer contribution may affect final price, **Base sticker price, excluding title, taxes and destination charges. ***Based on sticker price comparisons of comparably equipped small cars 


+See limited warranty at dealer. Restrictions apply. ++Based on a survey of owner problems with ‘86 cars and light trucks (combined) designed and built in N. America 
and sold Oct.-Nov. ‘85 (5 month avg. usage) and a warranty comparison of competitively priced models. 


my Chrysler has the confidence to offer a ie 
Dodge a 5/50 Protection Plan on all of its best-built, CHRYSLER 
best-backed American cars and trucks." 


See your Dodge or Chrysler-Plymouth dealer now. 











Government by Gimmick 


Congress cannot pay for its drug bill—or anything else 


F rom the streets and schoolyards of the 
nation’s cities, the drug crisis came to 
roost on Capitol Hill last week. Though 
more than half a dozen measures awaited 
action before Congress’s October recess, 
none were more important in the Senate 
than the hurriedly drafted anti-drug bill. 
When public opinion polls showed rising 
concern over drugs, both Senate and 
House members wanted to pass new laws 
that would sweep “crack” off the streets 
and help the legislators keep their seats in 
November. “This is war,” said House Re- 
publican Whip Trent Lott, using 
the preferred metaphor. But war 
is expensive, and as much as the 
lawmakers wanted to go to bat- 
tle, they could not find a way to 
pay for it. 

House Speaker Tip O'Neill 
proposed raising taxes to pay for 
a $1.6 billion bill—a sure non- 
starter in an election year. His 
lieutenants wanted to raise the 
necessary funds by nicking every 
Government program for an in- 
finitesimal amount. No way, said 
Senate colleagues; their favorite 
programs had already been re- 
peatedly trimmed and pared to 
fit the budget. Senate Majority 
Leader Robert Dole decided 
charity was in order: he wanted 
taxpayers to donate a dollar or 
two of their tax refunds next 
year. 

The Senate finally hit upon a 
solution to the problem of financ- 
ing: ignore it. By an overwhelm- 
ing vote of 97 to 2, the upper 
chamber approved a $1.4 billion 
drug measure that would boost 
penalties for pushing drugs and 
beef up federal narcotics enforce- 
ment on a broad front. Just be- 
fore final adoption, a handful of 
Senators on the floor shouted 
through a resolution pledging to find the 
money later. Appropriations Committee 
Chairman Mark Hatfield, who was be- 
hind the maneuver, was not proud of it. 
“It’s a gimmick,” he admitted afterward. 
“All we're doing is Band-Aiding ourselves 
over the obvious obstacle of the election.” 

Welcome to Capitol Hill in the era of 
Gramm-Rudman, the half-desperate def- 
icit-reduction measure passed last fall and 
described by one proponent as a “bad idea 
whose time has come.” No one doubts 
that Gramm-Rudman’s requirement to 
shrink the federal deficit each year by 
fixed amounts has changed the way Con- 
gress does business. What its members are 
unable to agree upon is whether the 
change is for the better. 

Congress has yet to resolve its basic 
standoff with the White House over how 
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to close the budget gap without raising 
taxes or making major cuts in defense or 
social programs. After a year of Gramm- 
Rudman, Congress has become some- 
what more frugal but mostly more inflexi- 
ble. “Gramm-Rudman has helped, but it’s 
a little like a half-successful birth-control 
method,” mused Lynn Martin, an Illinois 
Republican who serves on the House 
Budget Committee. “It’s better than noth- 
ing, but it’s not as good as just saying no.” 

The budget straitjacket annoys many 
lawmakers because they can no longer 
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dash off the sort of heroic measures they 
once passed effortlessly. After Philippine 
President Corazon Aquino made a stir- 
ring speech to Congress appealing for 
more American aid, the Senate comically 
tried and failed twice to come up with a 
$200 million honorarium. After first 
hunting fruitlessly through foreign aid ac- 
counts and then trying to siphon funds 
from a Central American appropriation, 
last week the Senators dug the money out 
of the foreign-operations kitty. 

An important toxic-waste-cleanup 
program had been in limbo for more than 
a year while the House and Senate wran- 
gled over a way to raise the $8.5 billion to 
pay for it. Although they finally struck a 
compromise last week, President Reagan 
may kill the bill because it levies new tax- 
es on corporations. The President and 











Congress have also proclaimed their in- 
tention to build a replacement for the 
space shuttle Challenger. But the Admin- 
istration proposes raising the $2.9 billion 
cost from NASA’s operating budget while 
the space agency’s friends insist that too 
many corners have already been cut. 

Gramm-Rudman requires Congress 
to reduce the deficit in fiscal 1987 to $144 
billion or face painful across-the-board 
budget cuts. To meet their self-imposed 
goal, the lawmakers blazed through the 
budget with fiscal fudging and bookkeep- 
ing gimmicks that might land them in jail 
if they were running a private corporation. 
Last week House and Senate leaders 
worked to agree to credit their accounts 
with $2.1 billion from the expected sale of 
Conrail, some $700 million more than its 
apparent market value. They 
want to stiffen penalties for delin- 
quent and tardy taxpayers, and 
throw in a wishful $2.4 billion an- 
ticipated from more rigorous tax 
collections. In one particularly 
deft sleight of hand, Congress will 
probably charge $680 million in 
revenue-sharing payments to 
1986, magically wiping them off 
the 1987 deficit ledger. 

With the help of a $10 billion 
windfall from the tax-reform 
law, Congress may keep the defi- 
cit in line this fiscal year, but 
some of its tricks will actually in- 
crease the amount of red ink later 
on. The sale of billions of dollars’ 
worth of loans, for example, de- 
prives the Treasury of millions in 
future repayments. “They're one- 
-shot deals,’ Senate Budget Com- 
mittee Chairman Pete Domenici 
lamented. “They ain’t gonna be 
there next year.” 

Next fall Gramm-Rudman 
will require Congress to shrink 
the deficit to $108 billion, though 
many economists expect the red 
ink to rise to $170 billion. Gim- 
micks and cosmetic fixes will not 
be enough to fill that gaping hole. 
The $108 billion target is “utterly 
absurd,” says Norman Ornstein, 
a political scientist at the American Enter- 
prise Institute. “It isn’t going to happen.” 

By papering over their problems and 
putting the drug bill in layaway, election- 
eering Congressmen can go home next 
week and tell constituents they cut the 
deficit as required. But they will not be 
able to point to many other accomplish- 
ments. Gramm-Rudman’s brutal targets 
and timetables have made all other mat- 
ters secondary, which may be one reason 
why, with the exception of tax reform, the 
99th Congress has such a lackluster rec- 
ord. Major bills on immigration reform, 
trade legislation and environmental regu- 
lation will wither and die when the 99th 
adjourns this month. Those failures, as 
much as anything else, may force law- 
makers to rewrite Gramm-Rudman be- 
fore its second birthday. —By Michael Duffy 
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“Real and Illusionary Events” 





l n what seemed at the time to be a sig- 
nificant scoop, the Wall Street Journal 
last Aug. 25 carried a story that began, 
“The U.S. and Libya are on a collision 
course again, and the Reagan Adminis- 


Libyan leader another lesson.” White 
House Spokesman Larry Speakes de- 
scribed the report as “unauthorized but 
highly authoritative.” That was enough to 
send U.S. news organizations scrambling 
after a yarn that promised to involve ter- 
rorist plots and possible U.S. retaliation. 
Given the bloody history of recent ter- 
rorist attacks and the resulting U.S. 
bombing raid on Tripoli and Benghazi in 
April, American reporters had good rea- 
son to go after the story. But they were 
chasing a will-o’-the-wisp. The Washing- 
ton Post claimed last week that the ru- 
mors over Libya had been instigated by 
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| U.S and Egyptian forces blast the emp 

the Administration in a “secret and un- 
usual campaign of deception” to destabi- 
lize Muammar Gaddafi. 

The newspaper's famed Watergate 
sleuth, Bob Woodward, unearthed a 
damning document to back up the charge: 
a memo from National Security Adviser 
| John Poindexter to President Reagan. 
| In it Poindexter outlined a plan that 
“combines real and illusionary events— 
through a disinformation program—with 
the basic goal of making Gaddafi think 
that there is a high degree of internal op- 
position to him within Libya, that his key 
trusted aides are disloyal, that the U.S. is 
about to move against him militarily.” 
According to the Post, this disinformation 
policy was approved On Aug. 14 at a meet- 
ing of the National Security Planning 
Group, made up of Reagan, Poindexter 
and nine officials from relevant depart- 
ments. The President later signed a Na- 
tional Security Directive putting the plan 
into effect. 
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An Administration rumor campaign against Gaddafi misfires 
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As news of the high-level hoax stirred 
a furor in Washington last week, the Rea- 
gan Administration denied that it had or- 
chestrated a campaign to mislead the 
public. “We didn’t tell any lies,” said the 
President, although he admitted “there 
are memos back and forth . . . [can’t deny 
that.” A quick report from the Senate In- 
telligence Committee seemed to support 
Reagan’s disavowal. Whether or not some 
Government officials leaked false infor- 
mation, explained a member of the com- 
mittee’s staff, there was no deliberate 
policy behind it. 

The Administration readily acknowl- 
edged its policy to mislead Gaddafi as to 
USS. intentions—a deception the Presi- 
dent endorsed, “We would just as soon 
have Mr. Gaddafi go to bed every night 
wondering what we might do,” said Rea- 
gan. Secretary of State George Shultz 
agreed. “Frankly, I don’t have any prob- 
lems with a little psychological warfare 
against Gaddafi,” said he. Citing the ex- 
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ample of Winston Churchill's efforts to 
mislead the Nazis about the site of the 
D-day landings during World War IT, the 
Secretary said of the situation with Libya, 
“We don’t have a declaration of war, 
but we have something pretty darn close 
to it.” 

Misleading Gaddafi was one thing, 
but what troubled Washington’s press 
corps was the idea that it had been duped 
as well. Wall Street Journal Managing 
Editor Norman Pearlstine stood by the 
basic thrust of his paper's story: that the 
US. believed Libya had resumed sponsor- 
ing terrorist acts, and was exploring ways 
of deterring Gaddafi. But Pearlstine “de- 
plored” the Administration’s “attempt to 
mislead the Journal and its readers” 
about the “likelihood of employing some 
of these options.” A New York Times edi- 
torial summarized the reasons for the 
journalistic outrage: ‘‘All media, all 
Americans, are vulnerable because they 
must trust their Government to some de- 
gree. The deliberate abuse of that trust is a 
scandal of the first magnitude.” 

Administration spokesmen continue 
to insist the raw intelligence about Gad- 
dafi’s activities was accurate, if over- 
blown. The sources for the Wall Street 
Journal story, they said, had glossed over 
the relative value of the intelligence infor- 
mation and the U.S. military's readiness 
to respond. The Journal story quoted a 
“top official” as saying Gaddafi “seems to 
have gone off his rocker again.” Other of- 
ficials claimed he was involved in terrorist 
plots in Cyprus and Berlin, But the Poin- 
dexter memo contended that “Gaddafi is 
temporarily quiescent in his support of 
terrorism.” The Journal wrote that Ad- 
ministration officials were convinced the 
US. air strikes had “sparked several mu- 
tinies in the Libyan military” and even 
quoted unnamed officials as claiming the 
Libyan air force “had to send hired Syrian 
pilots to crush the rebellions.” Whether or 
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not this occurred, the Poindexter memo 
noted that by mid-August Gaddafi was 
“firmly in control in Libya.” 

The Journal also reported that the 
U.S was considering a joint action with 
France to drive Libyan troops out of 
Chad. According to the Post, a State De- 
partment planning paper about the de- 
ception campaign had suggested that a 
scheduled trip to Chad by a U:S. general 
“provides an opportunity for disinforma- 
tion to reach Gaddafi that the U.S. and 
France are developing contingency plans 
for a ‘Chad Option.’ ” Finally, the Jour- 
nal claimed that the “Sea Wind” exer- 
cises, long-planned U.S.-Egyptian ma- 
neuvers under way in the Mediterranean 
at the time of its Aug. 25 story, “are in- 
tended to keep the Libyans off balance 
and to assemble forces in case a quick, 
punishing strike at Libya is needed.” A 
White House memo to CIA Director Wil- 
liam Casey underlined the point. It sug- 
gested that “overt [military] operations 
will also be required to give credibility to 
rumors that the U.S. intends to take fur- 
ther military action.” 

Most U.S. news organizations grew 
increasingly skeptical at the time that 
anything substantially new was afoot 
The Pentagon denied plans for impend- 
ing military action, and even Poindexter 
quietly cautioned reporters that the Jour- 
nal story had been inflated. The story in 
TIME’s Sept. 8 issue referred to all “the ru- 
| mors” and said, “The shadowboxing 
smacked of psychological warfare to keep 
Gaddafi off balance.” 





FF: an Administration that has cam- 
paigned relentlessly against leaks of 
secret information, exploiting rumors 
seems an odd tactic. Last week reporters 
learned of the existence of a new FBI team 
that had been formed to track down any- 
one who leaked classified information to 
the press. One of its immediate assign- 
ments, ironically, will be to uncover the 
source of the Post exposé. Yet in light of 
the disinformation drive, the nation 
| might be better served if the post-Water- 
gate FBI plumbers gave lie-detector tests 
to the loose talkers before, rather than af- 
ter, they babbled to reporters. 

While the Administration fretted 
about leaks, its disinformation schemes 
could damage U‘S. attempts to persuade 
reluctant allies to act in concert against 
terrorism. Vermont Senator Patrick Lea- 
hy pointed out that the U.S. may someday 
have to justify action against terrorists 
“on the basis of undisclosed intelligence 
materials. To be successful, we have to 
protect our credibility.” Indeed, a White 
House official admitted after the turmoil 
over the deception disclosures, “In this 
town truth is perception, and we are per- 
ceived as not being credible.” It was obvi- 
ous last week, as it should have been all 
along to the Administration, that in the 
long run any deliberate deceptions ulti- 
mately do more harm to the U.S. than they 
could do to Gaddafi. —By Ed Magnuson. 
Reported by Barrett Seaman and Bruce van 
Voorst/Washington 
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Zaccaro at his office after the grand jury action: “We've been pushed around enough” 


The Family Ties That Bind 


Geraldine Ferraro’s husband is hit with an indictment 


k has been said that sons pay for the 
sins of their fathers. For Geraldine 
Ferraro, different family ties have been 
the source of public embarrassment and 
political decline. Almost as soon as Fer- 
raro’s historic campaign for the vice 
presidency began two years ago, her 
husband John Zaccaro came under fire 
for questionable business practices as a 
real estate broker. Until now, Zaccaro 
had escaped serious 
charges and penalties, if 
not the ignominy of nation- 
al exposure. Last week, 
however, a Queens, N.Y., 
grand jury, reportedly in- 
vestigating a bribery 
scheme, handed up a sealed 
indictment against him 
Whatever the outcome of 
the criminal case, Ferraro, 
who could once envision 
becoming the first female President of 
the U.S., may have a hard time winning 
any public office again 

“There’s an awful lot of sympathy 
for her,” said Connecticut Congress- 
woman Barbara Kennelly, a former col- 
league of Ferraro’s. “A lot of us wish we 
could turn back the hands of time for 
Gerry. She was a very happy, very pro- 
ductive member of the House a few 
years ago.” Despite the landslide defeat 
of the Mondale-Ferraro ticket, the 
three-term Queens Congresswoman re- 
mained one of the Democratic Party's 
bright lights. But late last year she de- 
clined to run for a U.S. Senate seat, per- 
haps fearing more allegations about her 
family’s financial dealings. Says Edward 
McCarthy, a Queens Democrat: “She’s 
an innocent bystander who's been run 
down by a car.” 

The latest Zaccaro controversy stems 
from investigations into municipal cor- 








His better half: “enraged” 





ruption in New York City. According to 
a source familiar with the case, the grand 
jury heard testimony that in 1981 Zac- 
caro was recruited to use his influence 
with then Queens Borough President 
Donald Manes to win a franchise for a lo- 
cal cable TV company. Later, Zaccaro al- 
legedly requested a $1 million fee to guar- 
antee delivery of the contract. Manes 
committed suicide in March afler being 
linked to a separate bribery 
case, and the grand jury was 
investigating whether the 
million dollars was intended 
to buy influence with Manes 
or other city officials 

Zaccaro, who had his 
real estate license temporar- 
ily suspended last year for 
impropriety, has denied any 
wrongdoing and says he and 
his wife are “enraged” over 
his indictment. “To go through something 
like this is not easy,” he said. “I think 
we've been pushed around enough.” It has 
been a rough year indeed for the family 
In February, John Jr., 22, was arrested 
and charged with selling cocaine to an un- 
dercover policeman in Middlebury, Vt., 
where he was attending college. He is 
awaiting trial 

Ferraro, who would not comment on 
her family’s latest troubles, has become 
understandably bitter about the turn of 
events. “If God had shown me a video- 
tape of what the next few months would 
be like,”’ she wrote last year, she would 
have declined the Democratic nomina- 
tion. “I didn’t know then the personal ag- 
ony that lay ahead. An agony that at 
times would seem almost unbearable.” 
Sadly, for the former candidate and her 
family, the anguish could grow even 
worse — By Jacob V. Lamar Jr. Reported by 
Dean Brelis/New York 
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Verbal Bouquets 


Grace notes at the Carter Center 





hey are strikingly different in style 

and temperament, and their philoso- 
phies of government are at least as far 
apart as Hollywood and Plains, Ga. Yet 
when they came together last 
Wednesday in Atlanta, their dis- 
tinctions were for the moment 
brushed away by the one thing they 
have in common: their custodian- 
ship of the presidency. As Ronald 
and Nancy Reagan joined Jimmy 
and Rosalynn Carter for the dedi- 
| cation of the new $25 million Car- 
ter Presidential Center, what might 
have passed as a routine ribbon cut- 
ting provided the nation with a rare 
glimpse of adversaries transcending 
enmity with tact, grace and high 
style. 

In ceremonies on the hillside 
from which General William Te- 
cumseh Sherman watched the bat- 
tle of Atlanta in the Civil War, Reagan 
and Carter sustained the conciliatory 
spirit of the occasion despite reporters’ ef- 


ing. That very morning Carter had lam- 
basted Reagan on the Today show for his 
lack of progress on arms control. So as the 
two Mr. Presidents toured the complex of 


forts to provoke them into fresh bicker- | 





four circular structures, television corre- 
spondents yelled baited questions about 
Carter’s criticism and about whether 
Reagan had “caved in” to the Soviet 


Union to secure the release of Nich- 
olas Daniloff. Reagan, in his inimitable 
style, deflected the question about the 
Today show by telling NBC’s Chris 
Wallace, “I wasn’t watching television.” 


















Sarah Carter, 7, snips a ribbon as two Presidents watch 


Carter, with a smile, told ABC’s Sam 
Donaldson and the others, “Your ques- 
tions make me very glad to be a former 
President.” 

The formal program, including a con- 
cert by the Atlanta Symphony, launched 
the nation’s eighth repository of presiden- 
tial papers. Much of Carter's energy since 


| he left the White House has gone into 





planning the center, raising money to 
fund it (“humiliating,” he complained) 
and donning a hard hat to oversee the 
construction with his characteristic atten- 
tion to detail. The 130,000-sq.-ft. interior 
houses a library of some 27 million presi- 
dential documents, a museum whose ex- 
hibits include electronic quizzes that let 
visitors play at making policy, and 
= quarters for a think tank that, un- 
der the aegis of Emory University, 
F will study and try to help resolve in- 
ternational disputes. 

= ‘The President gave the center a 
send-off with a generous measure of 
praise for its eponym, who turned 
62 on dedication day. Wishing Car- 
ter a happy birthday, Reagan, 75, 
grinned as he assured him, “Life 
begins at 70.” He complimented the 
onetime Georgia Governor for his 
civil rights leadership in the South 
and handed him a verbal bouquet, a 
thank-you for “gracing the White 
House with your passion and intel- 
lect and commitment.” In turn, 
Carter thanked his successor for his “gen- 
erous, gracious and thoughtful” remarks. 
The warmth Reagan conveyed in his 
speech, added Carter, made him under- 
stand “more clearly than I have ever be- 
fore in my life why you won in November 
1980 and I lost.” —By Frank Trippett. 
Reported by Joseph J. Kane/Atlanta 





Power Corridor 
Pan Am challenges a way of life 





t the dusty Pan Am shuttle terminal 

in New York City, balloons, powder 
blue T shirts, Danish pastries and cham- 
pagne greeted bleary-eyed passengers as 
they queued for the maiden 6:30 a.m 
flight to Washington. Over at the Eastern 
shuttle, where pre-emptive “upgrading” 
of the service began last summer, the at- 
tendants were more attentive than ever. 
When a New York filmmaker boarded 
the 9 a.m. shuttle to Washington carrying 
a half-eaten sandwich, an attendant ex- 
claimed in mock horror, “Don’t tell me 
you brought your own bagel?” Behind her 
lay rows of orange bags bearing the East- 
ern shuttle’s latest gimmick: snacks. 

For 25 years, Eastern’s hourly no- 
frills flights linking Boston, New York 
and Washington have been the backbone 
of the Bos-Wash axis. Habitués have 
dubbed the $75 ride between New York 
and Washington, which combines the 
convenience and discomfort of a subway, 
the “cattle car.” Anybody who is anybody 
in New York and Washington takes it at 
least twice a week. Senators, football play- 
ers, lobbyists, lawyers and bankers scuttle 
between their spheres of influence, elbow- 
ing one another at the gate for favored 
seats. In Nora Ephron’s Heartburn, the 
shuttle serves as a leitmotiv of power. 








| Complaining about the shuttle is the next 


best thing to flying it. “New York begins 
the moment you board the shuttle,” sniffs 
Washington Lawyer Travis Brown. “It’s 
dirty, noisy, rude and expensive.” 

Now all that may change. Last week 
Eastern’s domination of this golden mar- 
ket was challenged when Pan Am 


launched the opening round of the Frill 
Wars. Unlike New York Air, which five 





At La Guardia, lining up for the new flight 
Competition shifts the shuttle shuffle. 








bringing in a second plane for a single 





years ago began hourly scheduled service 
along the same routes, Pan Am will imi- 
tate Eastern by not accepting advanced 
reservations. Even with its occasional 
price cutting, New York Air never cap- 
tured more than 30% of the market. 

Pan Am has no intention of engaging 
in a fare war with Eastern. Instead it has 
borrowed the best of its rival’s package: 
hourly flights and a guaranteed seat for 
anyone who shows up, even if that means 


passenger. It has also poured on the ex- 
tras: snacks, free drinks and newspapers, 
and two additional inches of legroom. De- 
spite a few opening-day glitches—the ter- 
minal is still under construction—most 
Pan Am pioneer passengers seemed 
pleased. As he boarded the 8:30 a.m. Pan 
Am shuttle to Washington, Investment 
Banker Michael Duval noted sternly, “If 
Eastern doesn’t have this kind of competi- 
tion, the shuttle will go back to being the 
old hate-your-customer airline.” 

Hardly. Eastern renamed its service 
“The Shuttle Plus.” New frills: free food 
and drinks, plusher waiting areas, as- 
signed seating, additional legroom, news- 
papers, magazines and renewed zeal. 
“Nobody is going to make or break a 
shuttle on a bagel,” Eastern Spokeswom- 
an Paula Musto said stoutly. She added, 
“Of course, we don’t want to lose anyone 
over a piece of cream cheese, so we'll do 
it too.” —By Alessandra Stanley/New York— 
Washington 
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The Acura Integra sport 


ACURA 


INTEGRA 


The Acura Inteqra. 
Built to move out. | 
to move in. 


Growing up no longer has 
to mean the foregoing of 
certain rewards 

Like the adrenalin rush 
of spirited performance 

Because the five door 
Integra sports sedan was 
engineered around the 
adult need for room and 
comfort. Without forgetting 
what it takes to turn the 
serious driver on 


Consider the exhilara 
tion of a fuel injected dual 
overhead cam 16-valve 
engine, descended from 
Honda Formula 1 racing 

Or the athletic agility of 
sophisticated suspension 

All complemented by a 
rigid body, wide track and 
long wheelbase for solid, 
smooth stability 

As well as a front wheel 


(th room 


drive design that reduces 
torque steer 

Inside, there is room 
and comfort for five. And a 
cockpit dedicated to the 
driver's need for concen 
tration and contro 

An aerodynamic hood- 





line and a generous flush 
mounted glass area pro 
vide sweeping vision, and 
turn the volume down on 
wind noise 

Analog instruments are 
situated for easy reading 
at highway speeds 

And the list of standard 
features reads as impres- 
sively as this automobile's 
performance pedigree 

Discover how moving 
adulthood can be. Call 
1-800-TO-ACURA for the 
dealer nearest you. 


it didn’t stop there. Other: 
went on to develop a who: 
winterwear got slimm« 

It was another 

















“Canon's new personal copiers are 


at home in any business.” 










“Fyen at home” 


Now Canon has personal copiers 
for every personality. 


- , . 
{ At work, at home, enough to go any where the work is. With so many colors and styles to 
Cc anon’s line of personal For making multiple copies, the choose from, it’s no wonder only 
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«| A copiers 2 are partof more — new PC-5 and PC-5L have a Canon has personal copiers for every 


people's lives than ever convenient multi-stack feeder that personality. 


before. accepts plain paper up to letter size For more information, 
i Smaller, lighter and — (PC-5) or legal size (PC-5L). c vt toll free: 
uniquely brighter, What's more, these personal copiers -800-OK CANON 
the distinctive use Canon's new PC Mini-Cartridges 
new Canon PC-3 comes that are smaller than ever. 


in four great colors—red, — They offer five copy 

blue, black and white.So colors (black, 

you geta personal copier —_ brown, blue, red 

that’s just your style. And, — or green) and = ; “ 
at only 25.5 pounds, with — as always, virtually é SI 

{ sp-up handle, t intenance-free < ie 

{ a pop-up handle, the maintenance-free : 

rr’ | . 
pm PC-3is portable operation. 
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Years of age 


Source Census Bureas 


MARRIAGE 
It’s Never 
Too Late 


Asa researcher at the U.S. Cen- 
sus Bureau, Jean Moorman was 
besieged with calls from incred- 
ulous friends and reporters last 
February. A Yale-Harvard 
study had estimated that only 
2.6% of college-educated wom- 
en who were still single at 40 
were likely ever to marry. Un- 
married 30-year-old college 
graduates were not much better 
off: only 20% were likely to 
wed. Skeptical, Moorman de- 
cided to do a study of her own. 
Her preliminary report, re- 
leased last week, has cheer for 
post-20s women who hope to 
exchange first-time vows. 
Using projections from the 
1980 census, Moorman esti- 
mates 66% of college-educated 
30-year-old women will some- 
day marry, as will 23% of 40- 
year-olds and 11% of 45-year- 
olds. She concedes her figures 
may be a bit high, but believes 
the Yale-Harvard numbers, 
which are based on a different 
statistical model, are too low. 
Says Moorman: “I just didn’t 
think life should be that way.” 


MIDWEST 


High Water, 
Low Spirits 


It has not yet rained for 40 
days and 40 nights, but Noah 
would feel at home in an area 
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stretching from the Great 
Lakes down through the Mid- 
west. By last week Michigan 
had suffered 22 straight days of 
downpours. Some 2,700 people 
were evacuated from floods 
around Chicago, and St. Louis 
was partly submerged. A dam- 
aged dam in Wisconsin was 
threatening to burst. A tornado 
ripped through Oklahoma 
City. 

Illinois and Oklahoma 
called out the National Guard 
to deal with the disaster, and 
the Mississippi River reached 
flood-warning levels. Forecast- 
ers offered no rays of hope: a 
hurricane sweeping up from 
Mexico threatened the region 
with more gloomy weather. 


MICHIGAN 
Welcome to 
Dearborn 


Fed up with interlopers crowd- 
ing their swimming pools and 
picnic tables, residents of the 
Detroit suburb of Dearborn 
voted last November to close 
the city’s parks to outsiders. 
“Racism!” cried the local of- 
fice of the A.C.L.U. and the De- 
troit chapter of the N.A.A.C.P., 
which promptly filed a suit 
against the town and kept 
the ordinance from being en- 
forced. Dearborn (pop. 86,960) 
has fewer than 100 black resi- 
dents, the N.A.A.C.P. argued, so 
only blacks would routinely be 
asked to show their city identi- 
fication cards. “When they 
said ‘residents only,’ they were 
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really talking whites only,” 
said the Rev. Charles Adams 
of the Detroit N.A.A.C.P. 

Last week the ban on non- 
residents was struck down al- 
together when Wayne County 
Judge Marvin Stempien ruled 
that a random check of park 
users’ identification violated 
constitutional guarantees 
against illegal search and 
seizure. Pending a_ possible 
appeal, Dearborn’s parks will 
remain open to outsiders, and 
the N.A.A.C.P. has called off 
its ten-month-old boycott of 
local stores. 


FLORIDA 


A Double 
Betrayal 


Adelaide Stiles, 60, left her 
home in Fort Lauderdale one 
day eleven years ago to take a 
vacation with her boyfriend 
Michael Burnett. She was nev- 
er seen again. Ever since, Bur- 
nett, 57, a swindler with a long 
record, has been suspected of 
killing the wealthy divorcée af- 
ter embezzling her money. But 
police were unable to tie him to 
the disappearance until Ver- 
non Frazier, an inmate in a 
San Diego jail, learned that 
Burnett had become a protect- 
ed FBI informant playing a cru- 
cial part in municipal bribery 
investigations in New York 
City and Chicago. 

Last week Fort Lauderdale 
detectives finally charged Bur- 
nett, Frazier and an accom- 
plice with the murder of Stiles. 


The source for the long-sought 
evidence was Frazier, who ad- 
mitted to police that the trio 
lured Stiles onto a yacht, blud- 
geoned and shot her, then dis- 
membered her corpse and fed 
it to sharks. 


CALIFORNIA 
Win Some, 
Lose Some 


“IT knew I'd win a million, 
for some psychic reason,” said 
Chronic Loser Terry Garrett, 
39, a former heroin addict with 
a long arrest sheet. Sure enough, 
Garrett’s number came up in 
the million-dollar spin of the 
California lottery last month, 
guaranteeing him $40,000 a 
year for the next 20 years. (The 
state withheld $200,000 for 
taxes.) Garrett, however, did 
not predict the sorry sequel to 
his story. 

His first $40,000 install- 
ment in hand, Garrett had to 
pay off fines and reimburse San 
Diego County for five years of 
welfare payments. Soon after, 
he was arrested in his newly 
purchased Buick Skylark along 
with two passengers, one of 
whom had just sold 8 oz. of co- 
caine to an undercover narcot- 
ics agent. Facing narcotics and 
firearm charges, Garrett must 
stand trial next month for al- 
legedly stealing two bottles of 
cognac from a liquor store. The 
unlucky winner did manage to 
make bail by pledging $80,000 
as security—from his future 
lottery payments. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


Laying — 
Down 
The Law 


Reagan loses, and 
sanctions take effect 


ew Presidents have excelled Ron- 
ald Reagan at winning showdown 
foreign policy votes on Capitol 
Hill. Through a combination of as- 
tute compromise and skillful personal lob- | 
bying, the President has managed to per- | 
suade reluctant legislators on such hotly 
contested matters as sending advanced 
AWACS surveillance aircraft to Saudi Ara- 
bia and aid to the contra guerrillas in Nic- 
aragua. But last week Reagan's fabled 
reserves of luck and persuasion finally | 
ran out. Both houses of Congress voted | 
decisively to override his veto of a bill 
calling for stiff economic sanctions 
against South Africa 
It was only the sixth of 50 vetoes to be 
reversed during the Reagan presidency 
White House researchers could find only 
two other examples this century of foreign 
policy vetoes that were overridden—a 
World War II immigration measure and 
the 1973 War Powers Act, which Richard 
Nixon tried unsuccessfully to scuttle, In 
effect, Congress called for an abrupt end 
to the Reagan Administration policy of 
‘constructive engagement, through 
which Washington sought to nudge South 
Africa into gradually liberalizing its sys- 
tem of apartheid. Instead, Congress 
adopted measures designed to bring about 
social change by exerting economic pres- 
sure on the government of State President 
P.W. Botha 
The sanctions package bans new 
American investments in South Africa 
and prohibits the import of such South 
African commodities as steel, iron, farm 
products, uranium and coal—worth a to- 
tal of $713 million in 1985. It suspends 
South African Airways’ landing privileges 
in the U.S. The congressional package 
will reinforce the effect of somewhat 
weaker sanctions adopted last month by 
the twelve members of the European 
Community, which do not contain any 
provisions affecting coal imports or air- 
line landing rights 
South African officials denied that the 
sanctions would have any major impact 
on the nation’s economy. They warned, as 
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Moment of victory: Representative Leland, left, hugs Lobbyist Randall Robinson after final tally 


Reagan did, that any hardships that do 
result will most likely affect South Afri- 
ca’s 24 million mostly poor blacks, as well 
as neighboring black African states whose 
economies are linked to Pretoria’s. “Well, 
it’s done,” said Foreign Minister Roelof 
(“Pik”) Botha. “Now maybe they'll leave 
us alone.” Other foreign leaders who have 
opposed sanctions in the past showed lit- 
Ue inclination to be swayed by the new 
U.S. policy. Said a top aide to British 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher, who 
led resistance to the E.C. measures: “Her 
determination to resist further sanctions 
remains as strong as ever.” 

An overwhelming majority of the U.S 
Congress, however, felt that practical 
considerations have come to be out- 
weighed by moral ones. The sanctions 
package, said an elated Congressman 
Mickey Leland, chairman of the Congres- 
sional Black Caucus, “is absolutely the 
best we could do.” Leland celebrated the 
Senate victory by joyfully hugging Ran- 
dall Robinson, executive director of the 





antiapartheid lobbying group Transa- 
frica. Indiana Republican Richard Lugar, 
the measure’s Senate sponsor, summed it 
up: “Today the American people spoke in 
a strong and determined voice against ra- 
cial injustice in Africa.” 

Others were far more dubious. Said 
Kansas Republican Robert Dole, who led 
the defense of the Administration posi- 
tion in the Senate: “This is a feel-good 
vote.” In a message released by the White | 
House shortly after the vote, Reagan ex- 
pressed his “deep regret” at the Senate 


vote. The President added, “Our Admin- 
istration will, nevertheless, implement 
the law.’ 

It was a bitter defeat. The White 


House had mounted a determined, if mud- 
dled, last-minute campaign to head off the 
override. Three days after he vetoed the 
sanctions bill, which had been passed in 
August by the Senate (84 to 14) and then 
later by the House of Representatives (308 
to 77), the President sent a letter to House 
Speaker Tip O'Neill offering to impose 
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some measures in an Execu- 
tive Order. The proposal in- 
cluded bans on the import of 
iron and steel but omitted coal 
and other important items, 
like the cancellation of airport 
landing rights. Congress was 
in no mood to settle for half a 
loaf. Reagan’s offer, said a Lu- 
gar aide, was “a day lateanda 
dollar short.” 

White House strategists 
then switched to a familiar 
ploy. Meeting with eight Re- 
| publican Senators who were 
considered swing votes, Secre- 
tary of State George Shultz ar- 
gued strongly that a congres- 
sional override of the 
sanctions veto would undercut 
Reagan’s credibility at this 
weekend’s meeting with Sovi- 
et Leader Mikhail Gorbachev 
in Iceland, “To the best of my 
knowledge, South Africa has 
never been on the agenda for 
a summit,” commented Lu- 
gar. “I think this will be seen 
as farfetched.” 

But the blow that finally 
doomed Administration lob- 
bying efforts came from South 
Africa. In telephone conver- 
sations with two farm-state 
G.O.P. Senators, Iowa's 
Charles Grassley and Nebras- 
ka’s Edward Zorinsky, Pik 
Botha warned that imposition 
of sanctions would result in 
retaliatory measures from 
Pretoria. South Africa would 
not only refuse to import any 
more American wheat (it 
| bought 256,000 tons in the 
| year ending last June) but also 
block grain deliveries to 
neighboring black states that 
depend on South Africa for 
commercial transport. Both 
Senators had been button- 
holed near the Senate cloakroom by 
North Carolina Republican Jesse Helms, 
a friend of Botha’s and a leading foe of 
sanctions, who proceeded to put them in 
touch with the Foreign Minister on a 
cloakroom telephone. 

The gambit backfired badly. A furi- 
ous Lugar denounced Botha’s warning as 
“despicable” and bordering on “bribery 
and intimidation.”” Somewhat startled, 
Botha shot back that it was the first time 
he had heard that “one was not supposed 
to provide information to an American 
Senator.’ His riposte seemed relatively 
mild, considering that the bill under re- 
| view was designed specifically and solely 
to influence South African policy. Still, 
Botha apparently failed to appreciate the 
Senate’s carefully nurtured view of its pro- 
ceedings as “deliberative” and free from 
apparent coercion. 

Although the outcome of the House 
vote was never in question, the final tally, 
313 to 83, was lopsidedly in favor of the 
override. Until moments before the Sen- 
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A stern warning not heeded: Foreign Minister “Pik” Botha 
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ate showdown, Administration strategists 
insisted they had nearly 30 commitments, 
but released some when it became clear 
they would fall short of the 34 needed to 
sustain Reagan’s veto. The crowning mo- 
ment of the final debate, enacted before a 
packed gallery, came during an exchange 
between Helms and Lugar. Helms de- 
nounced the sanctions as measures that 
could eventually lead to a “lasting tyran- 
ny” of Communist forces in South Africa. 
Countered the normally reserved Lugar, 
his arms raised and his eyes flashing: “We 
are against tyranny, and tyranny is in 
South Africa... We're saying, Wake up.” 
Although the Administration had gained 
seven G.O.P. votes since passage of the 
sanctions, 31 of the Senate’s 53 Republi- 
cans voted against Reagan, along with all 
47 Democrats. 

As the legislative drama unfolded in 
Washington, there were new develop- 
ments in South Africa. Addressing a pro- 
vincial congress of his National Party in 
East London, State President Botha failed 


Senator Lugar before the vote 








to set a date for new elections, 
& which had been expected to 
i: take place in November and 
= are now not anticipated until 
next April, thus postponing a 
plebiscite on his leadership. 
Botha also distanced himself 
from any possibility that his 
government would consider | 
permitting racially desegre- 
gated neighborhoods, a pro- | 
posal now said to be under re- 
view by the  President’s 
council studying reform of 
South Africa’s Group Areas 
Act. “We cannot agree that 
the principle of separate resi- 
dential areas be destroyed,” 
he said 

Meanwhile, an appeals 
court in Bloemfontein, South 
Africa’s judicial capital, over- 
turned a lower-court ruling 
that Botha had exceeded his 
authority in ordering the de- 
tention without charge of 
some 9,600 South Africans; 
those detentions had been au- 
thorized by the state of emer- 
gency that went into effect 
last June. By ruling that the 
, detentions were legal, the ap- 
peals court opened the way for 
further arrests. 

As expected, the White 
House nominated Edward J. 
Perkins, 58, to become the first 
black U.S. Ambassador to 
South Africa. A career foreign 
service officer who has been 
posted for the past 15 months 
as envoy to Liberia, Perkins is 
expected to face little opposi- 
tion in his Senate confirmation 
hearings. In Pretoria a foreign 
ministry spokesman said the 
appointment, which was made 
for largely symbolic reasons, 
was “of no concern” to the 
government, 

The sanctions that became law last 
week do not require U.S. companies now 
doing business in South Africa to abandon 
or sell their investments. Even so, reviews 
of such holdings are under way in a grow- 
ing number of states, cities and universi- 
ties. Harvard University announced last 
week that it will sell $158.7 million in 
stocks and bonds in companies with oper- 
ations in South Africa, about 30% of its 
holdings in such firms. University policy, 
explained Treasurer Roderick MacDou- 
gall, required withdrawing investments in 
companies that do not meet the widely ac- 
cepted Sullivan fair-employment stan- 
dards or that “persist in selling significant 
quantities ofan important good or service” 
used in enforcing apartheid. Among them: 
Exxon, Texaco and Ford. Rather like 
Congress, which debated sanctions for two 
years before acting, the university last 
week decided that the time to act had fi- 
nally come. —By William R. Doerner. 
Reported by Michael Duffy/Washington and 
Bruce W. Nelan/Johannesburg 
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ISRAEL 


Time to Switch, Not Fight 





With a mixed record, Peres prepares to give way to Shamir 


hortly before 9 a.m. this Friday, 

Israeli Prime Minister Shimon 
Peres will leave his office in Jerusa- 
lem for the short drive to the presi- 
dential residence. There, assuming 
that everything goes according to 
plan, the Labor Party leader will 
hand in his resignation to President 
Chaim Herzog, thus setting in mo- 
tion a transfer of power that many Is- 
raelis had once doubted would ever 
take place. Under the terms of a 
power-sharing arrangement that La- 
bor and the right-wing Likud bloc 
had forged two years ago, when they 
formed the present national unity 
government, Peres will exchange 
jobs with Foreign Minister Yitzhak 
Shamir, head of the Likud. Shamir 
thus takes over as Prime Minister for 
the last two years of the current par- 
liamentary term. 
The rotation agreement was 

cobbled together after the 1984 elec- 

tions ended in a stalemate. Neither 
Labor, with 44 seats in the newly 
elected 120-member Knesset, nor 
the Likud, with 41, was able to form 
a viable government. So the two tra- 
ditional rivals formed an uneasy po- 
litical alliance, with Peres taking the 
first turn at running the country 

From the beginning, Peres set himself 
four primary goals. To a country divided 
over the 1982 invasion and subsequent oc- 
cupation of Lebanon, Peres promised an 
early troop withdrawal. He also pledged 
to restore Israel’s ailing economy to 
health and to bring down its staggering 
triple-digit inflation rate. He committed 
himself to warming up what he called the 
“cold peace” with Egypt, the only Arab 
country that has signed a peace treaty 
with Israel. And he said he would seek 
ways of ending the nearly 40-year-old 
conflict between Israelis and Arabs 

All in all, Peres kept to his agenda, 
scoring some notable successes 
He pulled Israeli troops out of 
Lebanon, except for the narrow 
“security zone” along Israel’s 
northern border. He managed to 
lower inflation, from a high of 
800% to around 25%. Scarcely a 
month before the end of his term, 
he reached an agreement with 
Egypt to submit the festering 
Taba dispute, concerning owner- 
ship of a 750-yard stretch of Red 
Sea beachfront, to international 
arbitration. This led to a restora- 
tion of full diplomatic relations 
| with Egypt, which withdrew its 
ambassador from Tel Aviv in 
1982, following Israel’s invasion 











A job well done: the retiring Prime Minister 


civilians by Phalangist militiamen in an 
Israeli-controlled section of Beirut. In an 
effort to loosen the Middle East deadlock, 
Peres went to Morocco to confer with 
King Hassan II, then to Egypt to talk 
with President Hosni Mubarak. But his 
term ended before he could achieve any 
solid breakthrough toward peace. 

In the process, the Prime Minister's 
political reputation underwent a remark- 
able transformation. In 1984 his own par- 
ty regarded him as an obstacle to an elec- 
toral victory. Yet a recent poll in the daily 
Ma ariv gave Peres a 76% popularity rat- 
ing. Says a Western diplomat in Tel Aviv 





Israeli troops massing at the border after Shi'ite attacks 





“Two years ago, he was thought of as too 
clever by half—devious and even untrust- 
worthy. This was the price for too many 
shifts in party allegiance and changes in 
loyalty in his long political career. Today, 
he’s Israel's leading statesman.” 

The dramatic change is due in 
part to Peres’ deft handling of the 
nation’s problems. But it has also 
flowed from a conscious political de- 
cision to live up to his agreement 
with Shamir. Despite strong pres- 
sure from within his party, he resist- 
ed the temptation to force show- 
downs with his coalition partners, 
which might have broken the accord 
and led to early elections. Several 
times, angered over attacks on his 
performance by various Likud min- 
isters, he demanded an apology 
And each time the Likud, eager to 
avoid a fight that might give Peres 
an excuse to resign and renege on 
the agreement, forced the offending 
minister to issue retractions 

There is a real chance, to be 
sure, that some of Peres’s accom- 
plishments could come undone. Re- 
newed hostilities by Lebanese Shi'ite 
militiamen, members of the fanati- 
cal, Iranian-backed Hizballah, or 
Party of God, and the Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization have raised 
questions as to whether Israel can 
stay out of southern Lebanon after 
all. In a well-planned military oper- 
ation recently, Hizballah fighters at- 
tacked seven outposts of the Israeli- 
backed militia known as the South 
Lebanon Army. Israel responded by 
massing troops and tanks along the Leba- 
nese border. Although only about 200 
men were sent five miles into Lebanon to 
retake an S.L.A. outpost, an Israeli mili- 
tary source says a much larger operation 
was initially planned but was scaled down 
when the U.S. expressed concern about 
the possible effects of another Israeli 
thrust into Lebanon. Still, Peres can jus- 
tifiably take pride in the fact that only 
two Israeli soldiers have been reported 
missing in southern Lebanon since the 
June 1985 withdrawal, in contrast to more 
_ than 600 lost in the previous 
three years 

Similarly, Israel's economic 
* recovery is far from complete 
Besides cutting the inflation rate, 
» Peres reduced imports and froze 
* the exchange rate of the Israeli 
shekel. In July 1985 he pulled off 
the seemingly impossible feat of 
persuading the dominant Histra- 
dut union federation to renounce 
the cherished system of index- 
linked pay increases. One crucial 
question now is whether the His- 
tradut will continue to cooperate 
with the government once Peres 
ceases to be Prime Minister 

As for his chief foreign policy 




















of Lebanon and the subsequent 
| massacre of some 800 Palestinian 


A major operation was planned and then scaled down. 


accomplishments, they came late 
and were limited in scope. Last 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 










Whisper in her ear again. 
Call France. 


When you Were together, that summer in Marseille, you never je) 0) 8]-16) 
laughing. Or smiling. And even though you've gone, thoughts fe) ae 
your heart. Why not let her know how much she means to you? 

With AT&T International Long Distance Service, it costs less than you'd 
think to stay close. So go ahead. Reach out and touch someone: 


FRANCE, WEST GERMANY, ITALY, Economy Discount Standard 
SPAIN, SWITZERLAND, BELGIUM 6pm-7am 1pm-6pm 7am-1pm 
AVERAGE COST PER MINUTE FOR A 10-MINUTE CALL 71 $ .89 $118 


‘Average cost per minute varies depending on the length of the call First minute costs more; additional minutes 
cost less. All prices are for calls dialed direct from anywhere in the continental U.S. during the hours listed. Add 
3% federal excise tax and applicable state surcharges. Call our toll-free number for further information or if you'd 
like to receive an AT&T international rates brochure 1 800 874-4000. © 1986 AT&T 
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The right choice. 





though the Egyptian President agreed to 
name an ambassador to represent his 


tions with Israel for fear of adverse Arab 
| reaction. On the Palestinian issue, Peres 
expressed his willingness to negotiate 
with a delegation of Jordanians and “‘au- 
thentic” Palestinians. That meant that he 
was ready to talk to moderates with ties to 
the Palestine Liberation Organization but 
not directly to the P.L.O. leadership. Any 


ever, collapsed last February when King 
Hussein of Jordan angrily broke off a po- 
litical alliance with Yasser Arafat over 
the P.L.O. chief's unwillingness to accept 
| United Nations Resolutions 242 and 338, 
which implicitly recognize Israel's right 
to exist. 

To encourage King Hussein, who re- 
fused to enter into direct talks with Israel 
about the future of the 1.3 million Pales- 
tinians in the Israeli-occupied West Bank 
and Gaza Strip, Peres gave cautious sup- 
port to the concept of an international 
conference on the Middle East; the idea is 
opposed by both his Likud coalition part- 
ners and the U.S. On the question of Sovi- 
et participation in such a conference, 
Peres argued that Moscow should be al- 
lowed to take part only if it renewed its 
diplomatic ties with Israel and resumed 
the granting of exit visas to Soviet-born 
.. Jews who want to im- 
migrate to Israel. 
iy Though many of 
= his colleagues never 
expected the rotation 
* agreement to last, Sha- 
mir told TIME editors 
in New York City last 
week that it had 
worked “because both 
sides knew there was 
no alternative, and be- 
cause the ground rules 
were well prepared.” 
At 70, Shamir has 
spent 30 years in Israe- 
li political life, serving three years as Men- 
achem Begin’s Foreign Minister and, fol- 
lowing Begin’s retirement, eleven months 
as Prime Minister. For the next two years, 
Shamir foresees a “change of style but not 
of substance,” adding that it will not 
amount to “anything dramatic.” Like 
Peres, he will be constrained in his actions 
by the nature of the coalition government. 

As Prime Minister, Shamir has no 
guarantee that he will not be challenged 
by Peres and the Labor Party at the earli- 
est opportunity. In such an event, he 
might also face a threat from two ambi- 
tious younger leaders of his own Likud 
bloc, Deputy Prime Minister David Levy, 
48, and Industry and Commerce Minister 
Ariel Sharon, 58. But if the coalition’s 
brief history is any indication, he may 
manage to hold onto his government and 
party posts at least until the 1988 
elections. —By William E. Smith. Reported by 
Roland Flamini and Robert Slater/Jerusalem 








The next leader 





month’s summit with Mubarak in Alex- | 
andria was remarkably friendly. But even | 


country in Tel Aviv, he was not prepared | 
to go much further in normalizing rela- | 


chance of progress in that direction, how- | 
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Party Chief Neil Kinnock and his wife Glenys acknowledge cheers at Blackpool 


BRITAIN 


Folding Up the U.S. Umbrella 








Labor and its feisty boss gamble on antimissile sentiment 


or six minutes the 1,712 delegates to 

the annual Labor Party conference in 
the seaside resort of Blackpool stood and 
roared an ovation for the man they be- 
lieve has rescued them from political ex- 
tinction. From Labor's perspective, the 
tribute was richly deserved. Neil Kin- 
nock, 44, the copper-haired Welshman 
with a silver tongue, inherited a divided 
and demoralized party three years ago. 
Militant leftists threatened his leadership, 


| and Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher's 


Conservatives, fresh from a landslide 
election victory, held a commanding lead 
in opinion polls. Kinnock has changed all 
that. At Blackpool he gave a masterly 
demonstration of his authority over a par- 
ty that for the first time in seven years 
sniffs victory in the general elections, 
which must be held by June 1988. Indeed, 
if the ballot were today, according to re- 
cent opinion polls, Labor would have an 
edge of between 2 and 6 percentage points 
over the Tories. 

Much of Kinnock’s success has come 
despite a bold—and, for Britain, poten- 
tially dangerous—policy on national de- 
fense. Labor delegates last week over- 
whelmingly reaffirmed the party's 
commitment to abandon Britain's inde- 
pendent nuclear deterrent and close down 
all six U.S. nuclear bases in the country. 
That antinuclear posture has helped Kin- 
nock unite his party, but he is gambling 
that it will not alienate mainstream voters 
and cost Labor the election, as it was 
largely responsible for doing in 1983. Ifa 
Labor government under Kinnock carries 
out that policy, the blow to the alliance 
would be greater than French President 
Charles de Gaulle’s decision in 1966 to 
leave NATO’s military organization. 

In Washington, Defense Secretary 
Caspar Weinberger and Assistant Secre- 
tary Richard Perle, among others, did not 
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try to hide their concern. Appearing on 





British television, Perle charged that La- 
bor's policies threatened NATO’s ability to 
do the task for which it was created, 
namely “protecting the peace and stabil- 
ity of Europe.” Weinberger, interviewed 
on the BBC, warned that Labor was gam- 
bling “with people’s liberty and freedoms, 
the independence of Britain and the fu- 
ture of Europe.” The dismantling of Brit- 
ain’s deterrent and the removal of U.S. 
nuclear weapons, said Weinberger, 
amounted to an “invitation to attack.” 

Pentagon officials privately fear that a 
Labor government with a policy of unilat- 
eral nuclear disarmament could encour- 
age the return to power of West Germa- 
ny’s left-of-center Social Democrats and 
give a boost to the antinuclear movement 
throughout northern Europe. 

Labor’s shadow Foreign Secretary 
Denis Healey accused the U.S. of “bully- 
ing Britain.” Kinnock replied to Wash- 
ington’s warnings with similar bluntness. 
He served notice that a Labor govern- 
ment would withdraw from the protection 
of the U.S. nuclear umbrella after closing 
down American nuclear bases in Britain. | 
In a BBC interview he said, “If we're not 
prepared to use the weapons systems our- 
selves, we certainly would not be asking 
anyone else to jeopardize themselves by 
the use of that nuclear weapon. It would 
be immoral to do so.” 

Kinnock also claimed the Perle and 
Weinberger blasts did not have the back- 
ing of the White House. But U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Britain Charles Price, who 
attended the Blackpool conference, in- 
stantly replied that the two Pentagon 
Officials indeed spoke for the Reagan Ad- 
ministration. Price said U.S. views should 
be made known so that Labor’s defense 
policy “can be put on the table for exami- 
nation when the British people come to 
vote.” — By Frederick Painton. Reported by 
Frank Melville/Blackpool 
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THE PHILIPPINES 


Salas and his wife face questions from the press after their capture outside a Manila hospital 






One Step Back, One Step Forward 





ust one week after her return from a 

triumphant nine-day tour of the US., 
Philippine President Corazon (Cory) 
| Aquino seemed about to hit another home 
run. This time her government was close 
to signing a 30-day cease-fire agreement 
with the Communist guerrillas of the New 
People’s Army. But then events took an 
unexpected turn. At 8:45 p.m. last Mon- 
day, Philippine security officers seized 
Rodolfo Salas, a top N.P.A. commander, 
outside a hospital in Manila. The military 
hailed the arrest, which ended a 13-year 
hunt for Salas, as its biggest catch in al- 
most a decade. Lawyers for the rebels had 
a quick response: release Salas, or give up 
all hope of a cease-fire. 

The suspension of peace talks was 
quickly followed by another setback. Last 
Monday, by a vote of 51 to 43, the US. 
Senate rejected a proposal for $200 mil- 
lion in emergency aid to the Philippines. 
The naysayers, primarily Republicans, 
| cited budgetary constraints and concerns 
about the future of two American military 
bases in the Philippines whose leases ex- 
pire in 1991. The House of Representa- 
tives had approved a $200 million aid 
package just five hours after Aquino elec- 
trified Congress with a stirring address. 
But Senate Majority Leader Robert Dole 
argued, “There were no hearings in the 
House. It was just a knee-jerk proposal.” 

That, however, was not the final 
word. Three days later Democrats tried to 
revive the aid by proposing that funds be 
| taken from a $300 million appropriation 
earmarked for four Central American 
countries. Again, Dole led a Republican 
countercharge, quashing the proposal by 
a 57-to-41 vote. But on Friday, the Senate 
had a change of heart. This time legisla- 
tors crafted a measure that draws $200 
million from a wide range of foreign aid 
accounts to minimize the impact on indi- 





An arrest scuttles peace talks, but Congress delivers the goods 


vidual programs. The new package sailed 
through the Senate by a vote of 82 to 14. 
In Manila, Aquino hailed last week’s 
arrest of Salas as a “commendable accom- 
plishment on the part of our law-enforce- 
ment agencies.” Salas, 38, was captured 


after receiving treatment for sinusitis and 
a goiter condition. He was being helped 
into a car by Josefina Cruz, his wife, and 
José Concepcion, his driver and body- 
guard, when the police closed in to arrest 
the trio. Officials claim that Salas took 
part in a 1974 ambush in which five U'S. 
Navy officers were killed. The govern- 
ment last week charged him with rebel- 
lion, a crime punishable by death. 

Rebel lawyers contended that the ar- 
rest was a deliberate attempt to sabotage 
the peace talks. Defense Minister Juan 
Ponce Enrile denied the charge and in- 
sisted the capture was something of a 
fluke. He said security officers had been 
conducting a “routine check” into report- 
ed guerrilla comings and goings when 
they stumbled on Salas. The story seemed 
disingenuous. Shortly before Enrile’s ex- 
planation, the chief of the national police 
told reporters that the arrests had fol- 
lowed four months of surveillance. 

The conflicting reports fueled specula- 

tion that Aquino’s government may be 
splitting over the question of how to put 
down the Communists. If nothing else, the 
political sniping is certain to add some col- 
or to a book of memoirs that Aquino has 
agreed to produce for Random House Inc. 
As the contract was announced last week, 
Random House Chairman Robert Bern- 
stein indulged in a bit of early promotion. 
The memoirs should be a hit, he said, be- 
cause “whether a leader this moral can 
survive is fascinating.” | —By Jill Smolowe. 
Reported by Michael Duffy/Washington and Nelly 
| Sindayen/Manila 





outside the Philippine General Hospital | 





Out of Hiding 


Solidarity’s new challenge 





hen the government of General 

Wojciech Jaruzelski declared an 
amnesty and released all political prison- 
ers three weeks ago, leaders of the out- 
lawed Solidarity trade-union movement 
were expected to savor their freedom 
while keeping out of the limelight. But dif- 


fidence has never been Solidarity’s style, | 


and last week union activists once again 
risked imprisonment by publicly chal- 
lenging the regime. 

After a two-day strategy session in the 
Baltic port of Gdansk, Solidarity called si- 
multaneous press conferences there and 
in Warsaw to deliver a stunning an- 
nouncement: the organization was mov- 


ing back aboveground and would openly | 


campaign for recognition. “We do not 
want to act clandestinely,” said Solidarity 
Chairman Lech Walesa in announcing 
the formation of the Temporary Council 
of Solidarity, which will seek to persuade 
the government to permit independent 
trade unions. “It is necessary to work out 
and agree upon a new model of open and 
legal activity,” Walesa added. 

The regime’s reaction was swift and 
uncompromising. Government Spokes- 
man Jerzy Urban announced that the 
new council was illegal and that its mem- 
bers could be arrested. Said he: “The 
group consisting of some former Solidari- 
ty activists mistakenly assesses its possi- 
bilities.” To drive home the point, au- 
thorities summoned Walesa and five 
members of the seven-man council for 
weekend questioning. Walesa described 
his 30-minute interrogation session as 
“cultured and friendly.” but noted that 
there was still a “lack of understanding” 
by Polish officials. Said the Gdansk ship- 
yard electrician: “At the moment there is 
no good will on the other side. There is no 
reasonableness.” 

The government's harsh response to- 
ward Solidarity could pose risks for the 
country. Warsaw can ill afford a new 
clash with opposition forces at a time 
when Western nations have indicated a 
willingness to aid the floundering Polish 
economy in exchange for improvements 
in human rights. Jaruzelski is especially 
eager for the US. to lift economic sanc- 
tions that include suspension of Poland's 
most-favored-nation status and bans on 
all trade credits and transfers of new 
American technology. 

But Jaruzelski seems to fear Solidarity 
as much as he does foreign condemna- 
tion—or more. It was Solidarity’s emer- 
gence as a rival to the Communist hierar- 
chy that led to the imposition of martial 
law in December 1981 and a ban on union 
activity. By its sullen response to Solidari- 
ty’s latest initiative, the government 
showed anew that the official party line is 
simply not open to question. a 
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A biblical prophet said, 
“Where there is no vision, 
the people perish? There is 
a truth to this which goes 
even beyond religion. It 
affects the daily lives of 
individuals and the com- 
munal life of a society. 
When communities con- 
clude —just as individuals 
may —that their circum- 
stances are hopeless, the 
consequences are likely to 
be far-reaching and punish- 
ing. There is no substitute 
for optimism. The idea is 
to maintain a sense of 
realism as well as a sense 
of hope, a sense of fairness 
as well as of self-interest. 
The idea is to enjoy a 


About the author... 

Dr. Lionel Tiger, 49. is a professor 
of anthropology at Rutgers 
University and a prominent 
social thinker, especially on the 
roots of optimism and their 
impact on the human condition. 


He is the author of Optimism: 
} he Biology of eos a C hina 
ood. His forthcoming book is a 
study of the relationship between 
evolution. ethics and the indus- 
trial system. 
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Jay Maisel, 55, named 
“Outstanding Photographer of 
the Year” by the American 
Society of Magazine Photogra- 
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reflections of Americana, includ- 
ing his recent exhibit. Light on 
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The AMeTican wii 


has been recaptured after two decades of 
discontent and uncertainty. This five-part 
series of essays, brought to you by Chevrolet 
in commemoration of its 75th anniversary, 
examines the reasons behind this “return 
to glory; beginning with this installment. 
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OPTIMISM: OLD, NEW AND 





VERY AMERICAN 






legitimate optimism about 
manageable matters with- 
out dangerous delusion, 
without the crash that 





‘Americans, it appears, 
are temperamentally 
unable to accept a 
pessimistic outlook. 
That’s just not the na- 
tional style.’ 





follows the discovery that 
there never was any pie in 
the sky, that the hawker of 
pies was a fraud. The glass 
is, in fact, half full. Not 
half empty. 


Americans, it appears, are 


temperamentally unable to 
accept a pessimistic outlook. 
That’s just not the national 
style. And while no one can 
ignore the great problems in 
some of our cities and on 
many of our farms, the opti- 
mistic outlook that Ameri- 
cans seem to insist on contin- 
ues to prevail. 

But we have underesti- 
mated the value of opti- 
mism as a personal and 
social force. Partly this 





is because people are justi- 
fiably wary of vendors of 
snake oil who assert that 
“one-minute” of positive 
thinking will win the day 
regardless of what energies 
and skills are brought to 
bear on problems. And we 
are chronically suspicious 
of politicians for whom 
optimism is the currency of 
the realm. When was the 
last time a politician admit- 
ted that a vote for her or 
him would cause our cir 
cumstances to deteriorate? 
But politicians can't—it’s 
their job to bring us for- 
ward, which is virtually 
impossible to do by depress- 
ing us at the same time. 
The challenge is to lead 
without telling lies, to 
motivate without being 
shabby, to outline possible 
futures without gaga 
simplemindedness. 
American culture has 
been characterized by its 
sense of openness and pos- 
sibility, by its enthusiasm 
for change and improve- 
ment. Is it still? Or have 
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the vexing problems and 
setbacks of recent years 
blown the optimistic winds 
from our national sails? 
There are some who would 
say they have. That the 
political turmoil of the 
decade of the 1960s—and 
the drastic alterations in 
social attitudes and prac- 
tices since then—damaged 
the traditional optimistic 
stance of America as a 
culture. But perhaps, on 
balance, what the upheaval 
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of recent 
years represents 
is healthy adaptive 
= change. 

Love, commitment, fam- 
ily, career—in the case of 
many, if not most, Ameri- 
cans these words mean 
different things in 1986 
than they did in 1956, 1966 
and even in 1976. And yet 
we are a stubborn species, 
Americans no less than 
most, and the values that 
underlie these words 
resonate now as then. 

I became interested in 
the study of optimism 
because it seemed to me 
fascinating and important 
to understand how our 
ancestors weathered the 

uncertainties and hazards 

of daily life during our 
evolutionary history. Per- 
haps there is a lesson to 
us today in how they 
coped yesterday. And 
there seems to be. For 
hundreds of thousands of 
years we made our living 
by hunting and gathering 
—by getting up in the 
morning and saying, 

“Today's a great day to 
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catch antelope or bison 
and find some nuts and 
salad—we've done it before 
and we can do it again” 
There was no dinner for 
those who claimed it was 
all too discouraging and 
rolled over back to sleep. 

e did that for a 

long time. Even as 

recently as the 
time of Christ, half the 
world’s people were hunt- 
ers and gatherers. We sur- 
vived by deciding the odds 
were in our favor and that 
we could prevail. It is 
likely that the famous cave 
paintings of animals such 
as Lascaux and Altamira 
had to do with some cere- 
monial effort to become 
psychologically primed for 
the hunt and socially com- 
mitted to cooperate in doing 
it. It is likely that we 
evolved the emotional 
equipment to interact suc- 
cessfully with nature, 
which we did for millennia. 
And it is intriguing that 
when we left the hunting- 
gathering way and turned 
to agriculture, this pro- 
duced a renaissance of new 
religiosity, particularly in 
the Middle East where so 
much of our civilization 
arose. We had new prob- 
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lems to face and needed 
some way of formulating 
an optimistic approach to 
life. Organized religion was 
an important answer. 

For many people, it is 
still. For others, different 
or additional approaches 
to securing “the optimism 
vitamin” seem to be in order. 
How do contemporary 
Americans deal with this? 





‘We are taking 
advantage of new 
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scientific knowledge 
about health in a 
robust way and the 
benefits are real. 























In the book in which | 
reported on my study of 
optimism, I drew a simple 
distinction between Big 
Optimism and Little. Big 
had to do with how people 
interpret the wider world, 
its ethical decency, its 
future, its broad prosperity, 
nationalism, religious prog- 
ress and the like. Little 
Optimism refers to how 




















people manage optimism 
in their own lives. Do they 
buy a lottery ticket, go for 
a workout, buy a new hat, 
decide to have a child, 
make a New Year's resolu- 
tion, go on a diet? 

These categories help us 
focus on the manner in 
which Americans wield 
their futures. Little Opti- 
mism first. One of the most 
striking developments over 
the past 20 years is the 
increased and effective 
concern Americans have 
about their bodies and their 
diet. There has been a 
significant drop in the 
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rate at which Americans are 
inflicted with heart disease. 
Not only because of better 
medical care but because 
we are exercising more, 
smoking and drinking less 
and have adjusted our diet 
to the biological fact that 
our bodies were not evolved 
to cope with high-choles- 
terol, low-exercise lives. 
We have taken charge of 
what we put into our bod- 
ies as well as the output of 
our bodies which were, 
after all, born to run. 
Fewer and fewer Ameri- 
cans are evidently willing 
to accept fool's gold 
optimism: “The smoking 
statistics refer to the other 
guy, not to me. | am not an 
ordinary person subject to 
the known patterns of 
medicine and nature’ The 
shift to more enlightened 
self-care has been major 
and heartwarming. 
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ake the exercise 

thing. Some social 

critics claim this is 
' just the sign of a narcissistic 
self-obsessed community at 
play. Perhaps in part it is. 
But at the same time we 
now know that hearty exer 
cise can be an antidote to 
depression, that it causes 
changes in the neurotrans- 
| mitters which bathe the 
brain and which influence 
us to feel one way or the 
other. In general, exercise 
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makes us feel good. This 
has become for many 
people —who may not even 
realize it—a way of main- 
taining a reasonable level 
of optimistic brain chemis- 
try. Not only that. Exercise 
can also positively affect 
the lipid balance in the 
bloodstream which provides 
an additional antidote to 
heart disease. So people 
can take charge of their 
own innards, maximize 
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their bodily efficiency. 

live longer and feel good 
about doing it. We are 
taking advantage of new 
scientific knowledge about 
health in a robust way and 
the benefits are real. This 
is Littke Optimism at its 
practical best. And Ameri- 
cans have adopted Little 
Optimism as though it were 
their very own invention. 

Major, even massive, 

shifts in what men and 
women do in their personal 








‘Suddenly decisions 
which used to be 
relatively routine— | 
marrying, having 
children, deciding 
where and how it is 
possible to live—all | 
become very serious 
open issues.’ | 
| 





lives and what they think 
and dream have produced 
a sharp rebuke to those 
who believe that family life 
should take a particular 
form; should be predict- 
able; that there should be a 
kind of automatic family. 
However attractive the nos- 
talgic impulse, those days 
are gone. High divorce 
rates, low birth rates and 
many unwillingly single 
people suggest the change 
that has been going on. 

And yet there are some 
signs that the people 
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involved in all this are no 
longer trying to lay off 
responsibility to “the 
system: They are realizing 
that personal decisions 
about their own lives can 
make the difference. That 
commitment is as essential 
for achieving goals in per- 
sonal life as it is in work or 
in play. Living lives which 
are psychologically elegant 
and interesting and pro- 
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ducing families and other 
groups which are resource- 
ful, strong and fun to 
belong to, takes skill, 
enthusiasm and some art. 
The secret is becoming 
more widely known that 
living well is the best 
revenge — and living well 
involves being with people 
who are content and chal- 
lenged. Suddenly decisions 
which used to be relatively 
routine— marrying, having 
children, deciding where 
and how it is possible to 
live—all become very seri- 
ous open issues. Real deci- 
sions must be made because 
decisions by default offer 
a high chance of failure. 
And for these decisions to 
be taken, there has to be 
optimism about them. The 
real effort has to seem 
really worthwhile. 
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nd the effort is not 

an easy one. For all 

Americans— women 
and minorities especially 
Opportunities are multiply- 
ing at lightning speed. But 
with opportunities come 
choices, frequently difficult 
ones. For women, is it mar- 
riage or career or both? 
For couples, should they 
have children right away, 
should they delay starting a 
family, or should they 
remain childless? The truly 
exciting fact of American 
society in 1986 is that, to 
an unprecedented degree, 
the choices are simply there 
for the making. Our chal- 
lenge as Americans is to 
make the ones that are 
right for us, based on 
confidence and optimism. 

What about Big Opti- 

mism? Even if people claim 
to be cynical about public 
| figures and to expect few 
satisfactions from general 
public life, the luster and 
force of major national 
celebrations such as the 
recent rededication of the 
Statue of Liberty prove 
that there is a huge fund of 
positive civic feeling which 
may be relatively untapped. 
Americans are appalled by 
corrupt public officials 
we all really detest corrup- 
tion and admire clear vir- 
tue, and it doesn’t take 
much to make people feel 
bad or good about their 
community. I live in New 
York City, where there has 
been much admiration for 
a member of the City 
Council who was elected 
chairman during the scan- 
dals involving the Parking 
Department here. To every- 
one’s surprise and delight, 
he has appointed to 
important committees 
people who opposed his 
election. It doesn't take 
much—just straightforward 
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hearty behavior—but it 
makes a difference. 

A similar translation of 
private feelings into 
magnitudinous public 
events can take place on 
the very largest of national 
and international stages. 
Citizens are fascinated by 
summit conferences, by 
that intriguing mixture of 
personal alchemy and 
political horsetrading which 
may emerge when leaders 
meet. They also unleash a 
flood of optumistic expecta- 
tions, which is presumably 
why advisors are suitably 
cautious in scheduling these 
events only when there is 
some reasonable prospect 
of sufficient benign results 








to justify the effort. And 
yet there is a clarifying 
cleansing aspect to such 
personal meetings because 
I believe they take us away 
from the high theory of 
realpolitik and the high 
emotion of national ideol- 
ogy and return us to the 
small-scale arena where we 
are politically comfortable. 
In a way, it is too bad 
President Reagan hadn't a 
career on Broadway 
because he would under- 
stand the importance of 
sending the audience from 
the theater with a happy 
buzz and sense of big glad 
noise. His overture was 
upbeat enough, in part 
courtesy of the ayatollah 








and the returning hostages. 
And the finale? “The Presi- 
dent begins walking down 
the ceremonial staircase of 
the Chateau Geneve and 
breaks into song: ‘Hello 
Gorby, Yes, Hello 
Gorby..:” 

Such events come to 
mean a disproportionate 
amount because popula- 
tions so much want them. 
It's not mere sentiment or 
manipulation to pay atten- 
tion to this need to con- 
sider desirable and con- 
genial outcomes. It is also 
compassionate about human 
zest about the future. 
Sometimes the force is 
obviously extraordinary. 
This summer I visited the 
coolly delightful town of 
Leiden in Holland where | 
saw a plaque marking where 
the Pilgrims lived for 12 
years in religious exile from 
England before they made 
their long 65-day way to 
America. It was sobering 
to stand among those quiet 
small buildings thinking of 
the people who decided in 
very practical terms to 
undertake a punishing and 
dangerous sea voyage to an 
America they could imag- 
ine only poorly, but which 
they preferred to where 
they were. Nearly all of us 
needn't endure such a test 
to live here. But that 
remarkable insistent human 
spirit is recognizable 
because it is exceptional. 
There are good reasons 
why we Americans share in 
some of that spirit, to 
determine how our per- 
sonal and communal lives 
can be made better. And to 
set about doing it.*® 








The second installment of 
this series of essays will 
focus on women in 
America. It will appear in 
a December issue of TIME. 





| BEFORE YOU MAKE UP YOUR MIND | 
| ABOUT BUYING A NEW CAR 


LISTEN... 














Today's Chevrolet makes a 
pledge to you—to bring you the 
kinds of cars you want. To bring 
you Cars like Corvette, a world- 
class champion. And Sprint ER, 
with 54 city, 58 highway MPG, the 
car with the 





highest gas mileage in America 
We want to be Number One in 
everything we do. That's what 
drives us to bring you the best 
automotive technology we can 
WHAT DOES IT TAKE? 
Dedication, hard work, attention 
to detail and only the latest, most- 
up-to-date engineering. And 
energy flowing from our new 
resources at Hughes Aircraft, 
Lotus Cars and Electronic Data 
Systems. The result? Automotive 
advances that run the gamut from 
a computerized Bosch ABS II 
Anti-Lock Braking System and 
the sizzling 





performance of a 
5.7-liter engine with 
tuned-port fuel 
injection to critically 
acclaimed sound b 
systems and a 
one-of-a-kind, 
fuel-efficient 3- = 
cylinder engine 

So whether you're into perfor- 
mance, style, economy or just plain 
fun, our commitment is to bring 
you products that will quicken your 
pulse and stir your imagination 
Cars and trucks 
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that will make your heart beat 
faster when you get behind the 
wheel. At prices that are entirely 


affordable. 
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Celebrity Eurosport 


ere Today's Chevrolet extends 








the pledge across tt 


1e board 
Along al 
drives of life 
We offer you 
the best- 
selling small 
Cars, mid- 
size car and 
full-size car 
The best- 
selling sports 
car and the 
best-selling 
sport utility 
vehicle 





With the excitement and afford 
ability bred into our small Cars 


we're makina sure the first-tir 





buyer never has tc 
We're letting fan 


room can be surrounded DY 








sporty styling. And its our goa 

provide cars with the kind of 

quality you € 
Being Number One with you 


is important to us. Because It 





shows us that we re meeting Our 
LOOKING OUT FOR #1- YOU. goal to please you 
We're striving to give you the fou Naver 
most rewarding car-buying experi- 


ence we Can 








We believe your heartbeat will respond to the power 
ff ml of Chevy performance. To the surprise of Chevy econ- 
Or RI omy. To the satisfaction of Chevy luxury. But we're not 
i. Stopping there. We're 
. looking forward to bring- 
ing you three amazing 
> new Chevy models in 
, Some «= the coming year 
j , ; THAT’S TODAY’S 
: CHEVROLET. 
| So before you buy any new car or truck, put yourself 
HEVR L in Today's Chevrolet and listen to your heartbeat. We 
believe it will tell you what nearly three million 
Americans learn each year 


Today's Chevrolet Is the 
Heartbeat of America 












| Let's get it together 
L__ ..,buckle up 
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Amoment of transition: the hunter Justice, the retiring jurist, the ascending Chief 


The Court Reassembled 











“Ee verybody was in a jolly mood.” 
Thus a court insider described the 
atmosphere as the Rehnquist Court went 
to work in closed session for the first time 
last week. With William Rehnquist newly 
sworn as its Chief and Antonin Scalia the 
newest Associate Justice, the reassembled 
U.S. Supreme Court began going through 
the summer's accumulation of new cases. 
The transition has proceeded smoothly. 
Former Chief Justice Warren Burger 
moved out of his chambers early so they 
could be repainted, and most of Rehn- 
quist’s pictures and effects are now tidily 
in place. Burger retains a smaller office, 
for retired Justices, but he is devoting full 
time to planning for the Constitution’s bi- 
centennial next year. Last week, quickly 
taking advantage of his new freedom 
from court duties, he was promoting the 
framers’ achievement at a Disney World 
celebration. “For the next few years,” he 
said, “we hope to tell this story to every 
school in America.” 

Under Rehnquist, the court already 
seems friendlier and more collegial in 
tone. Many at the court considered the 
former Chief manipulative, believing, for 
example, that he assigned opinions in 
dreary cases to Justices as punishment. 
Rehnquist is less formal and bureaucratic 
than his predecessor, and “doesn’t take 
himself that seriously,” says a former 
clerk. In the conferences, where Justices 
announce their intended votes and rea- 
sons, the Chief describes each case 
briefly and gives his views first. Bur- 
ger sometimes rambled on and lost his 
place. Rehnquist is expected to state the 
issues more sharply and succinctly. The 
discussion will now end on a strong intel- 
lectual conservative note as well: as the ju- 











New dynamics amid perennially divisive issues 


nior member, Scalia speaks the last word. 

The new dynamics will be at work this 
week, when, on the first Monday of Octo- 
ber, the Justices formally open the term. 
Oral arguments are scheduled Wednesday 
in one of the most difficult cases they face. 
Feminists are split over a 1978 California 
law allowing a pregnant worker to take up 
to four months of unpaid leave. The Justice 
Department has joined a Los Angeles 
bank in claiming that the statute runs 
afoul of federal laws barring discrimina- 
tion based on pregnancy. Kathy Bonk of 
the NOW Legal Defense and Education 
Fund, which also opposes the state rule, 
argues, “When pregnant women are put in 
special categories, they are denied benefits 
and paid less.” But Christine Littleton, 
who teaches law at UCLA, retorts, “Inade- 
quate leave policy means that women who 
choose to become parents lose their jobs, 
while men do not.” 


| Q uestions of gender will also arise later, 


when the court considers head on, for 
the first time, whether affirmative action 
is appropriate to remedy employment dis- 
crimination against women. In addition, 
the Justices will review a court-ordered 
promotion plan for blacks imposed on Al- 
abama state troopers. The cases will be 
closely watched because the high bench 
has yet to define completely its views on 
affirmative action. “The permissible 
scope is unclear,” says Yale Law Profes- 
sor Paul Gewirtz. “The cases are being de- 
cided one by one.” In a major church- 
State dispute, the court will decide 
whether Louisiana violated the bar on es- 
tablishment of religion by requiring the 
presentation of creationism in schools 
teaching evolution. And in a case that 





| at the Justices in action may be near. Un- 





could have major implications for AIDS 
victims, the court will determine if a fed- 
eral law banning discrimination against 
the handicapped protects people with 
contagious diseases. 

Opponents of the death penalty will 
plead what may be their last major argu- 
ment, seeking to convince the court that a 





system disproportionately imposing death | 
on killers of whites is unconstitutionally 
“arbitrary and capricious.” In a number of 
other criminal cases, prosecutors will con- 
tinue to press the Justices for ever larger 
exceptions to the rule that makes improp- 
erly obtained evidence inadmissible at a 
suspect's trial. For example, they will ar- 
gue that heroin seized with a warrant 
should not be suppressed even if police 
mistakenly search the wrong apartment. 
The issues thus remain as interesting, 
as important and as potentially divisive as 
ever. Despite the changes in style, it is un- 
certain whether the Rehnquist Court will 
be able to provide clearer guidance than 
the Burger Court or reduce the flood of 
contending opinions, concurrences and 
dissents that poured out under the former 
Chief. For the general public, however, a 
valuable opportunity to look more closely 


like his predecessor, Rehnquist has 
agreed to study the possibility of letting 
TV cameras into the Marble Palace’s 
courtroom. —B8yAlainL. Sanders. Reported 
by Anne Constable/Washington 


Fetus Abuse? 


Against doctor's orders 








ast year Pamela Rae Stewart learned 

that her pregnancy was complicated by 
a misaligned placenta. Dr. Paul Zlotnik ad- 
vised her to avoid street drugs, abstain 
from sex and take prescribed medication. 
When she gave birth to a brain-dead son, 
Zlotnik ordered tests. Authorities in El Ca- 
jon, Calif., say the results and her own 
statements indicate that Stewart neglected 
all three instructions. The infant died on 
New Year’s Day. Now, in a unique and 
controversial use of state child-support law, 
Stewart has been charged with a misde- 
meanor: willfully failing to provide neces- 
sary care for her child. 

Conceding that the statute language 
normally applies to a child’s economic 
well-being, Prosecutor Harry Elias argues, 
“This case is all about child support. It’s 
just medical rather than financial.” Stan- 
ford Professor Robert Mnookin, a special- 
ist in family law, does not think the con- 
nection is that simple. “As social policy,” 
he warns, “it is madness to use criminal 
sanctions to assure that mothers give ade- 
quate prenatal care.” Defense Attorney 
Richard Boesen claims the loss of a son is 
devastating enough to Stewart and her hus- 
band. Asks he: “Are we going to prosecute 
mothers for smoking and drinking?” ca 
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At War 
With the 


By Elena Bonner 





When it became clear, well in ad- 
vance of last week's release of Newsman 
Nicholas Daniloff from the Soviet Union, 
that some dissidents would be included in 
the deal, the tantalizing, inevitable ques- 
tion was: Would Andrei Sakharov be 
among them? His wife? 

The question was answered on Tues- 
day. Not yet, not this time. Sakharov, 65, 
spiritual godfather of the Soviet dissident 
movement, who was sent into internal ex- 
ile in the city of Gorky in 1980, would be a 
prisoner of conscience a while longer, 
maybe a very long while. So would his 
wife of the past 14 years, Elena Bonner, 
63, herself sentenced to five years of exile 
in 1984. 

But if the Sakharovs remain penned 
up, they by no means remain silent. This 


and TIME is excerpting, the book that 
Bonner wrote during her six-month visit to 
the West (Alone Together; 272 pages; 
$17.95). Init she recounts the fight that she 
and her husband waged to get her to the 
U.S. for medical treatment. She also con- 
firms that Andrei Sakharov’s memoirs, 
repeatedly stolen and repeatedly recon- 
structed, a document certain to be of sur- 
passing interest, have somehow survived. 
‘[His] book will come,” says Bonner. “It 
already exists.” And it is in the West. 
Bonner, who returned to the U.S.S.R. 
on June 2, writes with stark directness of 
life under the baleful eye of the Commit- 
tee for State Security, better known as the 
KGB (Komitet Gosudarstvennoi Bezopas- 
nosti). A policeman is posted outside the 
door to the Sakharovs’ Gorky apartment 
virtually round the clock. They cannot 


step outdoors without a KGB escort. They 
are denied a telephone (they use pay 
booths or a special phone center). Be- 
cause of jamming, they must go to the 
edge of town, where reception is good, to 
listen to the radio. There are touching 
moments of warmth between “Andryu- 
sha” and “Lusia” (or “Andryushenka” 
and “Lyusenka”), as they address each 
other. But the KGB's chilling presence in- 
variably reasserts itself. As Bonner’s title 
puts it, she and Sakharov are truly alone 
together. 

Toward the end of the book, Bonner 
says of the isolation in Gorky: “From 
there you can't call out, you can't shout 
loud enough to be heard.” The following 
excerpt shows that, given a voice of suffi- 
cient strength and conviction, yes, you can 
call out, you can indeed be heard. 
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have very little time, and I do not have very much 
strength. I do not want to remember—I want to for- 
get, because the life we live in Gorky is so different 
from life in the U.S. and normal life in general. These 
are not memoirs—everything is too close and too 
painful for that. A diary would be good, but in our life 
it is impossible to write a diary; it is bound to end up in the 
wrong hands. More than anything else, this is a chronicle. 

In the fall of 1982, I had begun to be aware of my heart. It 
had hurt before, but only in passing. I was aware of it, but I 
never thought much about it; I really didn’t have time to think. 
By this time, I had already made more than 100 round trips 
between Moscow and Gorky, 250 miles away, to which Andrei 
had been sent in exile in 1980. Many of our friends were in 
trouble, some arrested, some searched, some interrogated. 

In November, in Gorky, I was no longer simply aware 
of my heart, I could feel it burning, in flames. The Academy 
of Sciences Hospital in Moscow took an electrocardiogram 
and said there was nothing wrong. I went back to Gorky, 
taking with me a new book by Nikolai Yakovlev, CJA 
Target—the U.S.S.R., which attacked both Andrei and me. 


















[Yakovlev is a Soviet historian whose specialty is the U.S.] 

On April 25, 1983, I suddenly felt something sharp pierce 
me. I could not move or cry out. Then, slowly, almost creeping 
along, I reached Andrei’s nitroglycerine pills by the side of his 
bed. The pain subsided after a moment, and I could call Andrei 
and lie down. That was the start of constant nitroglycerine and 
other medicine. I still had bouts of nausea and incredible weak- 
ness. Since I am a doctor, I did everything for myself—patient 
and doctor at the same time. I knew it was a heart attack, but I 
tried to deny it subconsciously. 

Then we received a telegram saying that the trial of Alexei 
Smirnov was beginning. On May 12, I went to Moscow. Smirnov 
would be tried the next morning.* I pictured the stairs to the 
bridge over the railroad tracks—it had to be crossed to reach 
the courthouse. So many had been tried there: Bukovsky, Kras- 
nov-Levitin, Tverdokhlebov, Orlov [Yuri Orlov, a dissident, 
and his wife Irina Valitova are being released in the wake of 
the Daniloff affair], Tanya Velikanova, Tanya Osipova, among 





*Smirnov, 35, a computer engineer arrested for working on the dissident publi- 
cation Chronicle ¢ Current Events, was sentenced to six years in a labor camp 
and four in internal exile 





From Alone Together, © 1986 by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Reprinted with permission. 
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others. And I felt sick—not in my mind, but actually sick: my 
head spun, my heart contracted, my nails turned blue. 

“Forgive me, but I can’t go to the courthouse,” I said. 
“Have someone come tell me what happened, and I'll inform 
the press.” There were now police posted at my door every day. 
The press would not be able to get through to me. I was not per- 
mitted to have a telephone in my apartment, and I could not 
use the phone booth near my house to call because it had been 
disconnected. Somehow I would have to find a phone 

While arguments with the doctors went on, worse things 
began. On July 3, 1983, Jzvestia ran a letter from four academi- 
cians replying to Andrei’s article in Foreign Affairs, “The 
Dangers of Thermonuclear War.” Though Andrei stressed 
“the absolute inadmissibility of nuclear war” and called for 
“complete nuclear disarmament based on strategic parity in 
conventional weapons,” the /zvestia letter charged that Sakha- 
rov “calls for nuclear black- 
mail directed against his 
own country.” A flood of let- 
ters began, as many as 132 
one day, that berated and 
maligned Sakharov. Soon, 
the magazine Smena pub- 
lished an article by Yakov- 
levy expanding on what he 
had written in his CIA book. 
The flood of letters changed 
direction, and many became 
openly anti-Semitic [since 
Sakharov is not Jewish, the 
letters were obviously aimed 
at Bonner, whose mother is 
Jewish]. Threats increased, 
particularly against me. We 
were threatened at the mar- 
ket in Gorky, on our balco- 
ny, Out in the street. On 
Sept. 4, when I was leaving 
Gorky on the 6:20 a.m. train, 
two middle-aged women and 
a man were in the compart- 
ment with me. 


“Are you Sakharov’s 
wife?” one of the women asked. 
“Yes,” I said. 


“He should have been kicked out of the academy a long 
time ago,” the man said. “And as for you...” 

Then one of the women announced that she was a Soviet 
teacher and could not ride in the same compartment with me. 
The other women and the man agreed with her. Everyone was 
talking loudly, shouting. Some people demanded that the train 
be stopped and I be thrown off. They shouted things about the 
war and about Jews. The conductor took me to her work com- 
partment, and I stayed there until we reached Moscow. It had 
been very frightening. 

Andrei thought it was necessary for me to sue Yakovlev for 
attacking me in his book. He said among other things that I 
had been “wanton,” that I manipulate Sakharov on orders 
from the CIA and “international Zionism,” that I have a habit 
of persuading him by “hitting him with anything at hand.” As 
part of my defense, I wrote the court a brief autobiography: 


I was born in 1923. My father, a dedicated Bolshevik since 
1917, was arrested in May 1937 as a traitor to the homeland [he 
was executed soon afterward] and posthumously rehabilitated 
in 1954. My mother was also arrested in 1937. I moved with my 
younger brother from Moscow to Leningrad to live with my 
grandmother. After I finished secondary school in Leningrad 
in 1940, I joined the army as a nurse when the war broke out. 

On Oct. 26, 1941, I was badly wounded and suffered a con- 













cussion on the Volkhov front. After two months in the hospital, 
I went back to being a nurse and reached the rank of lieutenant 
of the medical corps. I was demobilized in August 1945 as an 
invalid—almost total loss of vision in the right eye and progres- 
sive blindness in the left as a result of the concussion. 

In 1947 I entered the First Leningrad Medical Institute, 
where I completed a six-year course. I worked as a district doc- 
tor and a pediatrician in a maternity home until retirement. 

Neither while in the army nor in subsequent years did I feel 
a psychological right to join the [Communist] Party as long as 
my parents were listed as traitors to the homeland. After the 
criticism of Stalin at the Twentieth Congress and especially the 
Twenty-Second, I decided to join and in 1965 became a mem- 
ber. After the invasion of Czechoslovakia in 1968 I considered 
this step a mistake, and in 1972 I left the Communist Party. 

I have two children—a daughter Tatyana (born 1950), and 
a son Alexei (born 1956). 
Their father Ivan Semyonov 
had been at the First Lenin- 
grad Medical Institute with 
me and still works there. We 
separated in 1965.* 


Andrei Sakharov 
in his Gorky 
apartment just 
before Bonner 
left for West 


At the regional court- 
house in Moscow I had to 
wait for hours before I could 
see a judge, who said she 
couldn't accept my papers 
until I got permission from 
the court’s chairman. Up 
another flight of stairs. This 
judge had a large, tired face. 
He was heavyset, and had 
on a gray, worn suit, with 
ribbons and medals on his 
chest. When he got up, his 
prosthesis creaked—he was 
missing a leg (must have 
been a war invalid). He read 
my papers for almost half an 
hour. Then he said, “You go 
see the judge again; I'll make 
sure she accepts your suit.” 
Downstairs the judge said she would let me know within a 
month when my case would be heard. 

October passed without a word. I went to see the chairman 
of the court, the one who had promised that my complaint 
would be heard. Now he said, “I cannot accept your case.” 

“Why not?” He shrugged and then tucked his head into his 
shoulders. “I can’t.” I asked, “Tell me, were you given orders 
from a high level not to accept my case?” 

He gave me a sharp look, not with the dead eyes he had 
during our conversation, and said, “High enough.” I said, “I 
understand. But I’ve written the truth and Yakovlev is lying.” 
He went on, “I checked a few things.” We both fell silent. Then 
I got up to leave, and I wanted to shake his hand. He came out 
from behind his desk, prosthesis creaking, with my file in his 
hands. I extended my hand, he extended my file, then under- 
stood my gesture and shook my hand. “Would you like me to 
hold onto your file? I'll put it in my safe. Maybe it will lie here 
long enough. Maybe they'll start rehabilitating again.” 

I came out with a strange, mixed feeling of respect for this 
man because he told me a lot; and surprise that he understood; 
and regret that he could work within that system. 

We lived quietly until May 2. 1984, though I dreaded the 
fact that Andrei would soon begin a hunger strike to persuade 





44They 
think that 
they have 
broken me. 
No, | will 
goona 
hunger 
strike. 99 








*Bonner’s two children emigrated to the US. in 1977 and 1978, Her daughter- 
in-law, however, was forbidden to go with her husband. Bonner and Sakharov 
staged a 17-day hunger strike in 1981 until the authorities allowed the daughter- 
in-law to emigrate 
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AT WAR WITH THE KGB - 








the authorities to allow me to visit the West for medical treat- 
ment. I had to go back to Moscow, and for some reason I car- 
ried in my purse the letters and appeals that Andrei had writ- 
ten, along with copies of my letters to the children revealing the 
hunger strike, and to Andrei. Why was I carrying them 
around? I don’t know to this day what I was thinking of. As I 
was being led to board the airplane in Gorky, I was suddenly 
surrounded by about five men. 

They took me by the arms and led me to a small van like a 
Black Maria. They drove me to an office where a man in civil- 
ian clothes introduced himself as a senior counselor of justice, 
Gennadi Kolesnikov. He charged me with violating Article 
190-1 of the criminal code, which deals with “slander of 
the Soviet state or social system” and can lead to up to 
three years in a labor camp. In the next room, two women in 
Ministry of Internal Affairs (MVD) uniforms did a body search 
and looked through my bag. 
They took copies of the letters 
that were supposed to reach my 
children before Andrei’s hun- 
ger strike. Kolesnikov barely 
glanced at them, so it was clear 
that he was already familiar 
with them. 

I do not remember a single 
question from the first interroga- 
tion, but I remember my answer 
Throughout the investigation I 


Bonner, a 
medical corps 
lieutenant in 
World War ll, 
in uniform 


answered every question by say- 4$@Neither 
ing, “Since I never at any time .: 

anywhere under any circum- in the army 
stances deliberately spread slan- nor [later] 
derous fabrications defaming the did I feel 


Soviet state or social system, 
or the state or social system of 
other countries, or private per- 
sons, I will not participate in 
the investigation and will not an- 
swer the question.” The search 
and interrogation lasted two or 
three hours. 

I was summoned for more 
questioning the following day, 
then put into a van and driven home. When I got out, a man 
said to me, “Elena Georgievna Bonner? Allow me to introduce 
myself.” “Get away!” I said, thinking someone was trying to 
meet me in front of all the KGB people with me. “You'll get into 
trouble if you don’t.” 

“Allow me to introduce myself,” he said again. “I am chief 
of the KGB of Gorky Oblast.” 

It was a ludicrous situation. I silently went in, and he fol- 
lowed me inside our apartment. Andrei rushed over to me and 
said, “Lusenka!” I replied, “Andryusha, this is the chief of the 
KGB of Gorky.” By then I was dying to go to the bathroom, 
since I had left the house four hours before. When I came out of 
the bathroom, they were shouting at each other. The KGB chief 
was yelling, “Bonner is an American spy, an agent of the CIA 
and a Zionist spy. We will try her under Article 64 . . .” That is 
the provision covering treason, and can result in the death pen- 
alty. The KGB man ran out the door, still threatening me, and 
Andrei followed him into the hallway, still shouting. 

A few seconds later Andrei returned, and I learned that he 
had already begun his hunger strike. He had seen them take 
me away in the van, and he realized that I had been arrested. 
He sent a telegram to the chairman of the Presidium of the Su- 
preme Soviet and to the KGB letting them know that he was on 
a hunger strike to get me my trip. 

On May 7, I was summoned for more interrogation, and 
Andrei went with me in a taxi. Afterward, Kolesnikov called 
Andrei into his office, and said, “Doctors have come for you, 


a psycholo- 
gical right 
to join the 
Party.99 













and you must go to the hospital.” Andrei began arguing. Five 
or six people in white coats came in, and that made it useless to 
resist. Then Andrei asked that I be allowed to go with him. 

We were taken to the hospital in an ambulance. My back 
had been very bad—lI felt bad in general—so I lay down on An- 
drei’s bed, and he lay down next to me. Just then Dr. Oleg 
Obukhov, the chief physician, came in and said I had to leave. 
Several men came in to remove me by force. Andrei put his 
arms around my waist. They tried to pull me out of his arms. 
He pulled me toward him; they pulled me away. I could hear 
Andrei shouting as I was dragged down the corridor. 

The next morning I was awakened by a ring at the door. 
Kolesnikov and several underlings presented me with a search 
warrant. They took away an enormous quantity of Andrei’s pa- 
pers. They listed 319 items, and several were files with up to 
300 pages each. They removed many books, all the English and 
German ones. Also the typewrit- 
er, tape recorder, camera and 
movie camera and most impor- 
tant, the radio. They knocked on 
the walls and the furniture, look- 
ing for secret hiding places. One 
man took samples of our food 
and medicines, apparently look- 
ing for drugs. The search lasted 
until 10 p.m. 

The next morning I decided 
to go to the hospital. On the way I 
asked the taxi driver to stop so I 
could buy some flowers. I saw we 
were being followed. Two KGB 
agents asked what I was doing. I 
said, “Can't you see? I’m buying 
flowers. What's the matter? I’m 
not allowed to?” 

“No, you're allowed to buy 
flowers,”’ one of them said. “But 
you can’t go to the hospital. And 
don’t even think of getting near 
the hospital. You will not be 
let inside, and you'll experience 
more unpleasantness.” I said that 
I couldn't imagine any more un- 
pleasantness, that we had all that was possible already. 

So I went home. I did not know until later that Andrei suf- 
fered a stroke on May 11, the tenth day of his hunger strike, af- 
ter an intravenous injection. His condition had deteriorated 
sharply, and they were worried about losing him because of the 
force-feeding. For quite some time he could barely walk, spoke 
with hesitation, could not write. 

On July 20, Kolesnikov and I talked about my getting a 
lawyer. I told him I wanted Elena Reznikova from Moscow. 
He insisted for several days that I must have a Gorky lawyer 
but then gave in. When Reznikova came on July 25, I was giv- 
en the charges against me—six whole volumes, the record of 
my interrogations, various papers, even letters from workers 
demanding that I be punished 

The first main charge involved the press conference I gave 
on Oct. 2, 1975, in Florence, to discuss the Italian publication of 
Sakharov’s My Country and the World. | was asked to talk 
about women in political camps. I didn’t speak about the hu- 
man rights activists who were in the camp, but about Maria Se- 
myonova. This woman, a member of the True Orthodox 
Church, had spent almost her entire life in camps. I referred to 
her “tragic fate.” While I was not speaking of just or unjust sen- 
tencing or anything else about the verdicts, I did use the word 
tragic. This was said to be a “slander” because Semyonova had 
been correctly sentenced. 

The other charges were similar. At another press confer- 
ence in Florence, after representatives of the official Orthodox 
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Church had declared that there was total freedom of religion in 
the Soviet Union, I had said, “That, to put it mildly, is untrue.” 
In Oslo, where I had gone to accept Andrei’s Nobel Prize in 
1975, I had said that the U.S.S.R. has national discrimination; I 
cited as one example discrimination against Jews who apply to 
institutions of higher learning. I had also said that there are 
two forms of money in the U.S.S.R., regular money and certifi- 
cates that top people can use at special stores. 

The trial began on Aug. 8 in the regional courthouse on the 
main street of Gorky. Did I admit that I was guilty? My answer 
was “TI categorically do not consider myself guilty because I 
never, under any circumstances or in any place, spread deliber- 
ately slanderous opinions that defamed the Soviet state or so- 
cial order, the government or social order of any other country, 
or any private individuals.” If I really had committed crimes, 
then why was I being tried now, when the majority of them 
went back to 1975? 

For some reason the 
prosecutor attached partic- 
ular importance to my 
Statement that we have 
two kinds of money. 
Knowing that this charge 
would figure in the trial, I 
brought two rubles, an or- 
dinary one and a certifi- 
cate. I also had a document 
confirming that Andrei re- 
ceived certificates for the 
publication of scientific ar- 
ticles abroad. 

The prosecutor explod- 
ed. He began screaming 
that I was a paid agent of 
the CIA and that they com- 
pensated me with those 
very certificates. I began 
yelling too—that I certain- 
ly was not a CIA agent, that 
the CIA did not pay me, 
that Andrei had received 
that money legally for pub- 
lication of his scientific 
articles in the West. “The prosecutor has insulted me,” I said, 
“and if he does not apologize I will not participate in this trial.” 

I did not merely say that, I shouted it even louder than the 
prosecutor was shouting. The judge agreed with me: “The pros- 
ecutor must apologize to the defendant.” The prosecutor mut- 
tered into his chin, “Excuse me.” 

In my final statement, I repeated that I did not consider 
myself guilty and that they would be better off letting me go 
abroad than putting me on trial. An hour later the judge an- 
nounced his verdict: five years of exile. 

How did I live that summer of 1984? On the one hand, with 
great difficulty, overburdened. But I also continued working on 
my flower garden. I planted Matthiola and Malva. I made jam, 
lots of jam. If Andrei continued to be separated from me, he 
would at least have jam for the whole winter. 

In mid-August I was summoned by Dr. Obukhov, who told 
me that Andrei was gravely ill, with serious arrhythmia and 
profound disturbances in the brain vessels. They insisted that 
he could not be discharged from the hospital and that any visits 
from me would be dangerous to his health. 

After the appeals court confirmed the verdict against me in 
early September, an MVD official took my passport and gave 
me a certificate saying I was an exile. He told me that I could 
not travel beyond Gorky and that I retained all the rights of a 
citizen of the U.S.S.R. except the right to leave Gorky. 

The next day Dr. Obukhov again called me in and said that 
Andrei was on the brink of death, that his extrasystole was very 
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bad, that he was suffering from grave atherosclerosis in the 
brain vessels and that he either had Parkinson’s disease or 
symptoms of it. And that I should not worry him. I yelled, say- 
ing that as doctors they should understand that a man in that 
state of health cannot be kept isolated for four months from the 
only available person dear to him; I also accused them of hav- 
ing brought on his worsened condition by giving him digitalis, 
which had a bad effect on him. I told them that giving him that 
medication was the only thing they did that was not premedi- 
tated, that they had simply lost their heads out of fear of the 
KGB. Everything else they were doing to Sakharov was a crime. 

Dr. Obukhov implied that Andrei’s treatment was not his 
fault, but he was a victim of circumstances. I walked out of 
the hospital. A nurse suddenly appeared, leading Andrei by 
the arm. He was wearing the same light coat in which he had 
been taken away in early May and his beret. It didn’t seem 
as if he had lost weight; he 
looked almost bloated. We 
embraced, in tears. We got 
in the car. We just sat and 
wept with our arms around 
each other. About 20 min- 
utes passed, 

Then Andrei began de- 
scribing what had hap- 
pened to him. He had kept 
a diary of everything. How 
they tormented him with 
talk that he had Parkin- 
son’s disease and how Dr. 
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later, Obukhov brought him a 
the judge book on Parkinsonism and 
announced said he had got the disease 

. from his hunger strikes, 
his ver- adding, “You will become 
dict: five a total invalid, unable 
B years of to unfasten your own 


trousers.”’ Judging from 
what Andrei told me and 
the symptoms that partly 
remain (involuntary jaw 
movements), I think he 
suffered a stroke or a 
severe cerebral vascular spasm because of force-feeding or 
inoculations. 

At home, Andrei’s condition was rather strange. On the 
one hand, he was very happy we were together again; we liter- 
ally were not apart for a minute’s time. On the other hand, he 
began berating himself for not continuing his hunger strike and 
for giving in to them. He had threatened another strike for 
Sept. 7, but when they discharged him he did not embark on it, 
unable to be apart from me any longer. 

His condition and mood were complicated and rather 
grim. When I told him he had to learn to lose gracefully, he 
said, “I don’t want to learn that, I want to learn to die with 
dignity.” He kept repeating, “Don’t you understand, I was 
not just on a hunger strike for your trip but for my window 
on the world. They want to turn me into a living corpse. You 
kept me alive, giving me a connection to the world. They want 
to cut that off.” By late September, Andrei said he would 
start another hunger strike: “They tried to scare me with Par- 
kinsonism, which I don’t have; they scared me with this and 
that; they think that they have broken me. No, I will go on a 
hunger strike.” 
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Living under the surveillance of the KGB is very strange 
and unpleasant. Wherever you go, you feel the KGB watching, 
sometimes making films, sometimes harassing. Sometimes you 
find that your house has been entered and things moved or tak- 
en. When this first happened, I used to hiss at Andrei that he 
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was being forgetful, that the KGB had nothing to do with it. But 
then it started happening with my things too. I began keeping 
notes. For instance, this apparently silly notation: “My tooth- 
brush is gone, and both Andrei and I have looked in the bath- 
room in the glass,” with the date. Then, more than a week later: 
“Hurrah, the toothbrush is in the glass,” with the date. 

When I lived alone for ten months, I often felt an inner 
anxiety from the knowledge that the police were constantly en- 
tering the apartment while I was out, looking for things. What 
would they take away? What would they leave? For the past 
two years, we have left the key in the front door because people 
go into our apartment all the time when we're out, and they 
kept breaking the lock, and I got sick and tired of it. 

Once, when a packet of scientific publications arrived for 
Andrei, a dozen huge cockroaches scrambled out. It was nause- 
ating and frightening. Later Andrei wrote about it in his diary: 
“Yesterday, when I opened a package from the Lebedev Insti- 
tute of the Academy of Sciences, cockroaches began running 
from it in all directions. I managed to kill five. I doubt that they 
climbed into the package at the Lebedev Institute. More likely, 
this is a demonstration of the KGB’s scorn. As if to say, you are 
starving roaches. Of course, this is an interpretation, maybe the 
fruit of my imagination.” 

On April 16, 1985, Andrei began another hunger strike to 
get me permission to leave the country. He had wanted to start 
it in March, but I asked him to wait until Easter—I wanted to 
bake kulichi, the traditional cakes. So we agreed that on Easter 
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he would eat kulichi and paskha, the Easter cheesecake, and 
then he would begin his hunger strike. 

I did not have the physical strength to do what Andrei was 
doing. I was just being cowardly, I suppose, but in those days I 
realized as never before how illness changes a person. 

Around | p.m. on April 21 our doorbell rang. It was Dr. 
Obukhov with six men and two women. He said he had come 
to take Andrei to the hospital, but Andrei refused to go. The 
women suddenly pushed me into a little room off the corridor, 
sat on either side of me and shut the door. From the main room 
I heard a shout: “Lusia! They're giving me an injection!” Then 
Andrei shouted: “Bastards! Murderers!” 

I called out to him, but I didn’t know if he could hear me. 
There was a scuffling noise, and then silence. I heard the door 
slam and then footsteps. The women went away. A man who 
obviously was in charge of the whole thing stood alone in the 
corridor. I rushed up to him and said, “Where can I find out 
about my husband?” He said, “You'll be informed.” Then he 
added, “All the best,” and left. 

I sent telegrams to friends, asking them to get in touch with 
our lawyer Reznikova. I sent Reznikova herselfa telegram. But 
instead of my telegrams, my friends received completely differ- 
ent texts, indicating no troubles. , 

On May 21, Andrei’s birthday, I could tune in Radio Liber- 
ty without any jamming. There was our friend Ira Kristi, who 
had been allowed to leave the Soviet Union [she now lives in 
the Boston area] saying she could assert with confidence that 
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would like to tell the story of our car. 
It’s an old car, born in 1976. And the 
KGB has subjected it to persecution too. 

As soon as it was widely known in 
the fall of 1981 that Andrei Sakharov 
and I were planning a hunger strike to 
get my daughter-in-law an exit visa, the 
car was stolen. When we were on the 
hunger strike and not leaving the house 
because we were afraid of being grabbed 
on the street and forcibly hospitalized, 
the car was suddenly found. The state 
traffic police kept calling us to come for 
it. We ignored them. But at last, unable 
to lure us out of the house with the pros- 
pect of getting our car back, they simply 
broke down the door and took us by 
force to separate hospitals. 

After my daughter-in-law’s depar- 
ture, the car was returned to us, but only 
its remains—everything that could be 
unscrewed had been taken, and the tires 
were replaced by bald ones. Half the 
parts had been removed from under the 
hood and everything taken out of the in- 
terior—even the ashtrays. It took us 
nearly five months to get the car back 
into shape. 

In the years that followed, a strange 
situation developed around this inani- 
mate object. Whenever the authorities 
did not like something, it was our 
car that suffered. Two tires would 
be punctured or a window smashed or 


smeared with a durable glue. If some- 
thing like that happened to our car, we 
knew that we had done something bad 
by their standards: perhaps we had 
managed to talk to someone on the 
street or at the market, or had gone to 
the wrong place. 

There are many sins and only one 
car, so it suffers, poor thing. 

In the early years in Gorky, we often 
gave lifts to strangers; then we were for- 
bidden to do that. The authorities en- 
forced their ban by puncturing our tires 
and that sort of thing. Seeing that we did 
not understand fully, they began hauling 
passengers forcibly out of the car. Once, 
when Andrei was driving, he took in two 
women—one was very elderly and could 
barely shuffle. As soon as he started the 
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engine, our police escort ran over and 
stopped our car with shouts and curses, 
and then he pulled the two women out of 
the car. The old woman was so fright- 
ened she could have died on the spot. 
We were forced to drive away. 

In the summer of 1985, I saw a man 
standing by the side of the road with a 
screaming child of four or five. The boy 
had a broken leg. I started to help them 
in. My guards ran over and began pull- 
ing the man from the car. I rushed at one 
of the KGB guards, and shouted for him 
to get in the car and drive. I think I 
frightened him. He got in, and we drove 
the boy to the first-aid station near our 
house. Later, the KGB man said to me, 
“You are not allowed to stop. You know 
that, and if you try it again, you can say 
goodbye to your car.” 

Another incident was funny. Tires 
do go flat by themselves occasionally, 
and it’s hard for me to change them, so 
when I get a flat I flag down a truck. 
Any driver is happy to change a tire for 
three rubles. One time, the truck driver 
whom I flagged was surprised by my re- 
quest, since he saw a strapping young 
man near my car. When he was finished 
changing my tire and I offered him a 
three-ruble note, he said, “Don’t bother, 
mother, but you should teach your kid a 
lesson. What's the matter with him, is 
he sick or something that he can’t 
change a tire?” 

“He's not mine, he belongs to the 
Committee,” I replied, using the euphe- 
mism for the KGB. 

“Ah. . .” said the driver, and he hur- 
ried back to his truck. 
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even if Sakharov had been on a hunger strike, he was not on one 
at present. The sound was so clear and pure, that it was as if the 
KGB were saying to me, “Here, listen, and do what you want. 
Beat your head against the wall—no one will ever know.” 

I was furious with Ira for two or three days. Then I learned 
on the radio that my children had realized that the telegrams 
were fake. I stopped being angry with Ira and even worried 
that she might be taken for a KGB spokesman. I knew she 
would rather die than knowingly do something the KGB want- 
ed. Later, in the U.S., I read the forged postcards and tele- 
grams. Not one contained my own unadulterated text. All were 
signed as if Andrei and I were together. I write this as a warn- 
ing—not to believe anything except direct contact. 

In late May 1985 I was summoned to the KGB, and I began 
to think they were calling me in because Andrei had died. I was 
in a stupor. Climbing to a third-floor office in the KGB, 
I was panting and using 
nitroglycerine. I was met 
by a familiar-looking man 
about my age—sleek and 
solid, wearing an elegant 
gray suit. He said that we 
had met before, during one 
of his investigations, and 
that his name was Sokolov. 
I could tell from the look 
on his face that Andrei was 
alive, and I began crying. 
He kept asking, “What's 
the matter?” I explained 
that I thought Andrei had 
died. “Oh, no,” he said 
with a smile. “Everything 
is fine with Andrei Dmi- 
trievich, fine.” 

“How can it be good 
when he’s on a hunger 
strike?” I said through 
my tears. 

“What hunger strike? There’s no hunger strike.” 

I went on crying. I began to see that they felt that if there 
was force-feeding, then there was no hunger strike. That was 
such a convenient way to present it to the world. No hunger 
strike; it's just a fantasy of Western propaganda. 

I went on living. I listened to the radio and was aware that 
the whole world was worried about Sakharov. But it was horri- 
ble that there was no news about him. I had no idea what they 
were doing to him. On rainy days I tried to find work in the 
house. I spent almost two weeks making shelves for the pantry. 
Once, as I sawed and planed boards on the balcony, two Gorky 
women walked by and one of them said loudly, so I would hear, 
“There’s Sakharov’s wife making a coffin for herself.” 

I had rather severe attacks of myocardia that summer, 
three so bad that I prescribed bed rest of several days for my- 
self. I developed an aversion to food from the moment Andrei 
was forcibly hospitalized and kept losing weight, from 147 Ibs. 
to 109. All my bones stuck out. I developed abscesses under my 
arm. To disinfect the skin, I went to buy some vodka: neither 
alcohol-saturated pads nor alcohol was available. When I came 
out of the store, a bottle of vodka in each hand, my KGB escort 
said, “Elena Georgievna, you didn’t use to drink, did you?” 
“You'd drive anyone to drink,” I told him. 

On July 11, the doorbell rang, and Dr. Tolchenov ap- 
peared—Dr. Obukhov’s deputy, the very one who took Andrei 
from our house after that forced injection nearly three months 
ago. He told me that Andrei would be home in two hours. An- 
drei was not well—he had extra heartbeats—but the doctors 
had decided to send him home, where he would be better off. 
Before, the doctors maintained that it was bad for him at home. 
I spoke very harshly, as I always do with those doctors: “Why 
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are you here then? Andrei will come home, and he'll explain 
everything to me himself.” 

“We wanted you to know, so you could meet him.” 

I didn’t understand that I should do just the opposite. I 
went down and waited for an hour. A black car drove up, and 
Andrei got out. We kissed and went inside. Only later, when I 
was in the West, did I realize why they wanted me to go out to 
meet Andrei. They secretly filmed the scene so that it looked as 
though Andrei was brought home from the hospital like an or- 
dinary sick man, and his wife calmly greeted him. 

Once he was home, Andrei told me many of the things that 
had happened to him. The first thing he told me was why he 
had been discharged: he had stopped his hunger strike that 
morning. He had stopped because he had written a letter to 
Mikhail Gorbachev, the Communist Party chief, and it oc- 
curred to him that the letter would be viewed more positively if 
he suspended his hunger 
strike. But the speed and 
alacrity with which they 
discharged him made him 
think he was making a 
mistake. A few hours after 
he announced his decision, 
he sent a note to Dr. Obuk- 
hov saying if he did not re- 
ceive an answer from Gor- 
bachev in a_ reasonable 
time, which he considered 
. to be two weeks, he would 
) then, did resume the hunger strike. 

! j He was very thin. But 
_ Nae ‘Ww he was calm and had 
again: e greater inner strength than 
won! 99 in September 1984 when 
he was released from the 
hospital. He had the feel- 
ing they were giving him 
psychotropic drugs in the 
force-feeding and that it was under their influence that he had 
wanted to write the statement about ending the hunger strike. 
But the main factor had been his concern for me and not know- 
ing what was happening to me. 

That first evening we went to bed around midnight, but we 
were still excited and went on talking. Andryusha was trying to 
convince me that he had to start a hunger strike again in two 
weeks. Then he said that he had hope that maybe we could 
manage without a strike, I think he was afraid and really want- 
ed to avoid a repetition. When we stopped talking he soon fell 
asleep. I lay with my hand on his chest, feeling his heart beat. 
First there would be several normal beats, then uneven beats, 
then two or three, followed by such a long pause that I thought 
... God knows, I thought everything. Those extra beats had 
never worried me until they had done all those things to him in 
Gorky. The first time I felt them I had thought—big deal, one 
or two a minute, just like an adolescent's heart. There were dif- 
ferent breaks in the rhythm now, and I did not understand 
them. This was no longer an adolescent heart. 

Andrei slept badly. He cried in his sleep, and I woke him 
twice. In his sleep he thought he was still in the hospital. 

Even so, these two weeks were a radiant time. Our break- 
fasts literally took hours, because that was the time when we 
talked to each other the most—about how we had lived without 
each other. We were outside a good deal during the day. We 
drove to small groves and gathered mushrooms. The KGB fol- 
lowed us constantly—two cars of them—and they walked in 
the woods between the trees, secretly filming us. 

In fact we were never alone for a minute. One day we went 
to the market and bought various kinds of fruits. Then we 
drove down to the bank of the Volga to have a light lunch of 
fruit and buns. That day was filmed by the KGB and shown 
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as a typical day in the life of Sakharov. The 
films depicting Sakharov’s life that I saw in 
America were edited to create the impres- 
sion of a normal life, a normal state of 
health. Actually, it is one big hoax, a horri- 
ble lie. Another time, the world could watch 
films about our well-being when we are no 
longer alive. 

On July 25, two weeks after Andrei was 
released from the hospital, he began another 
hunger strike. Once again he sent a telegram 
to Gorbachev. Two days later, as we were 
just about to go out, the doorbell rang, and 
Dr. Obukhov appeared again with his crowd 
of eight followers. There was something al- 
most playful in his voice when he said, 
“Well, Andrei Dmitrievich, we’re back for 
you.” When I pictured them throwing An- 
drei down on the couch and giving him an 
injection again, I couldn’t stand it. I said to 
him, “Andryushenka, just go.” 

They took him by the arms and half- 
dragged him, but he didn’t resist too much. I 
was alone again, and again I did not know for how long. Again 
with the feeling that he was completely in their hands, that 
they could do whatever they wanted, beat him, inject him, kill 
him, anything. 

And another string of empty days, fast and slow. Reading, 
mending things no one needed, washing walls, sometimes nec- 
essary and sometimes not, fussing with the flowers. In the eve- 
ning, pacing about the balcony, I read poetry aloud to keep 
from forgetting how to speak. 

On Sept. 5, I was just planning to go out when Andrei 
walked in. I rushed to him, and he said warily, “Don’t be over- 
joyed, I have only got three hours.” I must have looked puzzled, 
because he immediately added, “Sokolov came to see me again, 
he wants me to write certain papers.” Without listening to any- 
thing else, I got upset and shouted, “The KGB can go f__ 
itself!” Andrei said calmly and quietly, “Just listen to me. They 
want you to write that if you are given permission to travel to 
see your mother and children and to get treatment, you will not 
hold press conferences, see reporters, or this or that.” When I 
realized that all they wanted was for me to keep my mouth shut 
in the presence of the press, I said, “With pleasure!” Then I 
asked, “What do they want from you?” 








Bonner's ticket to the West 


“The same.” Andrei said that Sokolov 
had come to see him that morning and had 
said that Gorbachev had given him orders to 
handle the situation with Sakharov. So I sat 
down at my typewriter, and wrote: “In case 
I am allowed to travel abroad to see my 
mother, children and grandchildren, and 
also for treatment, I will not hold press con- 
ferences or give interviews. Elena Bonner. 
Sept. 5, 1985.” Andrei’s statement said, “. . . 
If my wife is allowed to travel abroad for 
treatment and to see her relatives, I plan to 
concentrate on scientific work and on my 
private life; however, I retain the right to 
make statements on social issues in extreme 
situations.” 

After we wrote the statements, we went 
out onto the balcony. We stood there with 
our arms around each other’s waists. Sep- 
tember is autumn in Gorky, and I felt it 
physically when I was standing with Andrei 
on the balcony, feeling his ribs even through 
his jacket. My dear, sweet, skinny love! 

I tried to talk to him about the duress under which he had 
agreed to write his statement—the four months of separation, 
the isolation, the force-feeding. But he said he didn’t see any- 
thing wrong with his statement. He really didn’t want to deal 
with social issues any more because he didn’t have the strength 
for them. He felt sick, tired, and all he wanted was to do scien- 
tific work and be with me. 

After Andrei returned to the hospital, I was sure he would 
be home soon, that everything would be made right. But the 
days passed. October came, and the first snow, and it was 
very cold in the apartment. I stopped sewing and mending; 
I sat bundled up in everything I could find, and waited. 
For what? 

The morning of Oct. 21 the doorbell rang. One of the most 
obnoxious of our guards stood at the door. “You are ordered to 
appear at the MVD Directorate at 11 a.m.” 

“T won't be able to get there by 11; it’s already 10.” 

“T don’t know about that. You must be there at 11.” 

I reached the MVD building around noon. I was angry at my 
legs and my heart for hurting, and at the wet snow and the 
piercing cold. When I found the right office, I was surprised to 
see it was the visa office, but there was a sign saying that it was 
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“Manuscripts 
Don’t Burn” 


or me this book is also a postscript to 

Andrei’s memoirs. I was their initia- 
tor and, later, typist, editor and nurse- 
maid. I had to do everything as the 
nursemaid—to make sure the manu- 
script survived and became a book and 
reached its readers—and to tell that sto- 
ry alone would call for another volume 
of memoirs or perhaps a mystery book; 
but the time for that has not come. 

Andryusha worked on his memoirs 
in Gorky, periodically rewriting sec- 
tions. Not because of the author’s sever- 
ity or the grumblings of his first reader, 
first editor and first typist (all of them 
me)—no! Because of another’s will and 


another's hand. Sections kept vanishing. 
Once from the apartment in Moscow; 
once stolen along with his bag at the 
dental clinic in Gorky; once from our 
parked car, which had been broken into, 
with Andrei knocked out by some drug. 
Each time he rewrote his book. Each 
time there was something new—some- 
times better written, sometimes not, 
sometimes on a different subject. 

The day after his bag was stolen at 
the dental clinic, Andrei met me at the 
train station. He looked haggard, as if he 
were suffering from insomnia or pro- 
longed illness. His lips were trembling 
and his voice broke: “Lusia, they stole 
it.” He spoke with acute pain. 

When the bag was stolen from our 
car, Andrei walked from the vehicle to- 
ward me. His expression was that of a 
man who had just learned of the death of 
someone close to him. But after a few 


days he would sit down at his desk 
again. Andrei has a talent for finishing 
what he starts. 

What I had to do was to develop a 
talent “to save,” and I developed it, 
God knows. I tried to make sure that 
“manuscripts don’t burn,” to borrow a 
phrase from Mikhail Bulgakov’s novel 
The Master and Margarita—and to 
make sure that Andrei’s writing would 
not rot in the cellars of Lubyanka or 
some other prison. 

On Dec. 8, 1982, I went to Moscow. I 
was searched on the train, which was 
shunted onto a siding far beyond the 
Moscow station. They took away a 
chunk of his manuscript—burned again! 

What they confiscated on the train 
was the fourth loss. There were others to 
come. So don’t be surprised that I call 
myself a talent. The book will come. It 
already exists. 
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closed. I asked a young woman at the reception desk what I 
was supposed to do. 

“Are you blind or illiterate?” she barked with a practiced 
air. “There is the sign—we're closed today.” 

“But I was called in,” I said, raising my voice and speaking 
loudly, so that everyone in the bureau would hear my usual 
opening: “I am the wife of Academician Sakharov . . .” 

A man ran over and simpered, “Elena Georgievna, come 
this way.” He led me to a woman in a major’s uniform. She said 
she needed me to fill out the forms for an exit visa. 

“You mean right here and now by hand?” I asked. “But 
you require that it be typewritten and in two copies.” “It is all 
right, it can be handwritten and in one copy.” When that was 
done, she told me to get pictures taken and bring them back the 
next day. I realized that they wanted me to leave soon, without 
seeing Andrei. 

In the morning, when I ar- 
rived at the visa office with the 
photographs, I told the major I 
wanted my application back be- 
cause I had to make some 
changes. For one thing I would 
not leave as soon as I got the visa, 
but only after being reunited with 
my husband. At first she resisted; 
then she went off to telephone. 
She was gone for more than an 
hour. Upon her return, she gave 
me back the application, and I 
changed it. 


Bonner heading 
back to Gorky 
exile by train 


after her trip to 
the West 


4@Every 


It was late afternoon of the time] 
next day when Andrei suddenly returned 
appeared in the doorway, in 
his fur hat and jacket, which 4 heavy 
seemed too big for him. A very fog,a 
thin, small face, all gray. He did darkness 
not even kiss me, but said, 
“What's happening?” befell 

“You don't know? Thave been my soul. 99 
called in to the visa office.” 


And suddenly his face was 
transformed, in fact his face dis- 
appeared; all that was left were 
his eyes, alive and glowing. And he wiggled his rear end, as if 
he were dancing. I'd never seen Andryusha make a movement 
like that. 

“Well, then, did we win again?” 

“We won!” 


Elena Bonner flew to the U.S., by way of Italy, on Dec. 7, 
1985. After visiting briefly with her mother, children and grand- 
children in Newton, she underwent a sextuple coronary-bypass 
operation in Boston's Massachusetts General Hospital. In her 
five months in the U.S., Bonner traveled to Chicago, to Los Ange- 
les, to Miami, visiting old friends and appearing at many cere- 
monies in Sakharov’s honor. She also paid a discreet visit to the 
White House, where National Security Adviser John Poindexter 
received her. In what little spare time she had, she wrote this 
book. She liked America and the Americans, but there was never 
any doubt in her mind that she would return to the Soviet Union. 
Sakharov asked her to bring him back a pair of blue jeans—“my 
old ones have fallen apart’—a “roomy” jacket and “whatever 
else God prompts you to get; He won't suggest anything useless.” 


In New York, I was riding in a taxi and the driver said, 
“I’m from Minsk.” I began asking him questions, so persistent- 
ly that he asked, “You wouldn’t happen to be in the KGB, would 
you?” I persuaded him that I wasn’t, and toward the end of our 
talk, he suddenly asked, “Aren't you Sakharov’s wife?” 

He had come here five years ago, not knowing any English. 
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He had to borrow from a bank to buy his taxi medallion, but 
now the loan is almost paid off. He is over 50, and he has spent 
his life—both here and there—behind the wheel. He says, 
“The Russians are a good people, what fine people! But Ameri- 
ca is the best country in the world. It is not true that there is no 
work. You just have to want to find it, and they'll help you and 
there will be work. And there is such an abundance of things, 
and there’s freedom.” At the end of his speech, he said, “Now 
how could I, an old Jew from Minsk, ever think that I would 
see Canada and Florida and Spain and Israel?” 

There, that’s freedom. Memories of that cab driver ate at 
me. Freedom, the freedom to go wherever you want. I am al- 
ways free to think what I want, but to go? I know what is await- 
ing me back in Gorky—and I am not talking about external 
things. Not about checking in and the 8 p.m. curfew, not about 
the fact that I cannot talk to anyone but Andrei, that that 
strange and alien city makes me 
ill. Maybe if I were there of my 
F own free will, and without humili- 
B ations, without cockroaches scur- 
P rying from packages of books, I 
might come to like it, but you 
can’t force love, and I don’t love it, 
I don’t love it at all. 

And now I have the freedom 
to go there or not to go there—the 
freedom of choice. For a dissident, 
I have had a unique experience in 
freedom of choice. I have been 
abroad several times, and I never 
chose to stay. Each time it was 
very difficult to return. For from 
there you can’t call out, you can’t 
shout loud enough to be heard. 

Every time that I have re- 
turned, a heavy fog, a darkness 
befell my soul as soon as I crossed 
the frontier. In the past I had al- 
ways gone back to a large family: 
husband, mother, children; I had 
returned to my own house, my 
home, and even then it had been 
hard, indescribably hard. 

It takes incredible willpower to force yourself to learn once 
again how to breathe without air, swim without water, walk 
without ground. You force yourself to live, to do your routine, 
daily chores. Gradually, everyday duties heal you. But it is a 
difficult healing process. It is hard to undergo the cure. 

Each time, it was harder. As my family here grew, life got 
emptier there. Now I do not have a home there—just walls. 
All that is left is a strange city, a strange apartment filled 
with strange government-issue furniture, countless guards, 
like dogs on a single leash, And cameras constantly pointed 
at us. 

And beyond all that, there is Andrei—alone, sad without 
me, happy and calm with me. All right. Somehow we will get 
over yet another depression, somehow we will manage. 

And good things have happened. I was sick, I was dying, 
and all that has passed. I came to the U.S.; I was treated; it was 
very bad, but it passed. I used to carry nitroglycerine constant- 
ly, taking as many as 25 pills a day, and now there are days 
when I simply forget that nitroglycerine exists. I saw my moth- 
er. lembraced her. My grandchildren are charming. 

I have most of the ingredients for a Christmas tale. Now 
all I need is the happy ending, but where do I find one? 
Maybe it is in the fact that Andryusha and I remain togeth- 
er. And in the fact that there, beyond the border that sepa- 
rates us from the world and from all of you, dear family and 
friends, we are still free to be ourselves. Yes, that must be it, 
the happy ending. w 
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Time Recomposed of Shards 








ime and its offspring, movement, 

have fascinated some modern artists. 
Sculptors can build it straight into their 
work—the last half of the 20th century is 
full of wind-, gravity- or motor-powered 
contraptions that range from the balletic 
(Alexander Calder) to the Rube Gold- 
bergian (Jean Tinguely)—but a painter 
has to deal with a still, flat surface. On it, 
there are two possibilities. The first is to 
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David Hockney’s painterly photocollages in New York City 


brush; irked by painter’s block, he turned 
to photography to shake it loose, first with 
a Polaroid SX-70 and then with various 
popular automatic 35-mm cameras. He 
would take a motif—a friend smoking 
and talking, people around a table, a 
swimmer in the blue light-dappled water 
of his Los Angeles pool, an allée of chest- 
nut trees or a green spindly iron chair 
with pigeons in the Luxembourg Gardens 
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Pearblossom Hwy., 11-18th April 1986: vision of a Limey tourist 





Breaking with the ‘‘point of view of a paralyzed cyclops.” 


try to render the movement of the object 
itself, as the futurists did with their racing 
cars, or the cartoonist does with his speed 
lines. Mostly this results in illustrations, 
straightforward or disguised. The second, 
and by far more subtle, is to suggest the 
movement of the artist’s eye as it scans 
and scrutinizes, to put together (as in cub- 
ism) the scene and the process of seeing it. 
This is antiphotographic, opposed to the 
convention of the single, fixed view. In 
theory at least, cubism built time—the 
time it takes to look at something and de- 
cipher it—into painting. 

But how to put it into photography? 
A painter's job, perhaps; or so it seemed 
to the English painter and stage design- 
er David Hockney, 50 of whose photo- 
collages are on view (through Nov. 9) at 
New York City’s International Center of 
Photography. In a phrase as memorable 
for its injustice as its vividness, he once re- 
marked that “photography is all right if 
you don’t mind looking at the world from 
the point of view of a paralyzed cyclops— 
for a split second.” But between 1981 and 
1983 Hockney scarcely touched a paint- 








in Paris—and shoot away: click-zip, left- 
right, up-down, frame after frame, more 
like a hen pecking than a formal photog- 
rapher composing, an accumulation of 
nervous little details, splinters and shards. 
He would deal out the images, dozens or 
hundreds of them, on the studio floor and 
begin assembling. “There are a hundred 
separate looks across time,” Hockney 
claimed in Cameraworks, a 1984 book on 
his photocollages, “from which I synthe- 
size my living impression of you.” 

Thus “lived time,” not the frozen time 
of orthodox photography, inserts itself 
into the collages, set forth in the stutter of 
impressions they present to the eye. Like 
most artists who have made a distinct in- 
vention, Hockney tends to overplay the 
significance of his own, but there is no 
doubt about the match between this tech- 
nique and his deeper impulses of style. He 
has always been a fine painter of sociabil- 
ity, and the traditional genre of the con- 
versazione fits his photocollage methods 
like a glove. The camera scans a Scrabble 
game at home or a lunch in the dining 
room of the British embassy in Tokyo and 
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comes up with an anthology of posture, 
expression and gesture, the mild pink 
faces relaxing across the shining mahoga- 
ny, the languid or staccato movements of 
the hands, as solid as a Joshua Reynolds. 
By putting the viewer in the driver's seat, 
as it were, and inducing one’s eye to re- 
experience in some measure the move- 
ments of his own, Hockney reinforces the 
sense of intimacy that has always been 
one of the charms of his art. 

He also manages to salt the work with 
innumerable clues and footnotes concern- 
ing past art that he admires. The distant 
reflection of the artist in a studio mirror 
gently prompts a memory of the courtier 
in the doorway at the end of the long room 
in Velasquez’s Las Meninas. When Hock- 
ney includes his own hands (or feet, in 
their unmatched socks) in the foreground 
of the image, he cites Matisse: the artist 
drawing the artist drawing. And when he 
reworks the look of his main model, cubist 
collage, the results can rise well beyond 
parody and homage—as in The Desk, July 
Ist 1984, with its lettered packages and 
books playing their role against patches of 
thoroughly Picassoan blue, and the facet- 
ed, warm browns of furniture and floor- 
boards that produce a parallel to the fake 
wood grain in cubism. 





i n any case, intimacy is not the whole 
story. Hockney’s responses to Ameri- 
can landscape are broad and enthusiastic. 
In his painted work, these tend to be mut- 
ed by irony or else lose their focus in con- 
ventional panoramas. But his photo- 
collage method seems perfect for them, 
and the biggest work in this show, Pear- 
blossom Hwy., 11-18th April 1986, sets 
them forth at full stretch. It is a scene both 
banal and grand: an intersection on the 
highway from Los Angeles to Las Vegas, 
the yellow highway line plunging out to 
meet the horizon under a great arch of 
pale blue sky, dry low brush and gray clay 
dust on either side, the foreground a clut- 
ter of desultory trash, beer cans, markers, 
a vivid yellow road sign. It is neither ugly 
nor beautiful, but Hockney has given it 
real intensity as an image. Partly this is 
due to the “texture” of the photographs, 
which, at this scale, work like brush 
marks. The sky, shingled with hundreds 
of prints of blue (it must have been a 
strange sight for passing cars: the stocky, 
owl-like Limey tourist with the moon 
glasses pointing his camera at the sky and 
clicking away), is rich in a quite painterly 
way, while the copious, overlapping de- 
tails from which the ground, highway and 
signs are recomposed seem to flicker in 
and out of focus, compelling attention by 
breaking the illusions one expects in pho- 
tography. Such works are so much more 
ambitious, intricate and convincing than 
the general run of Hockney’s recent paint- 
ings—banal pastiches of Picasso, most- 
ly—that one’s pleasure in looking at them 
is tinged with relief. —By Robert Hughes 
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The World According to Wingo 








THE PRINCE OF TIDES by Pat Conroy; Houghton Mifflin; 567 pages; $19.95 


he prevailing literary wind this fall is 

from the Southeast. The Prince of 
Tides, Pat Conroy’s high-blown family 
saga of coastal South Carolina, began to 
stir interest in May at the American 
Booksellers Association convention in 
New Orleans. Introduced by Walter 
Cronkite, Conroy regaled publishing ex- 
ecutives and retailers with funny stories 
about his career and family. With just the 
right amount of country-boy shuffle, he 
told how his father, a rough Marine 
Corps fighter pilot, and his mother, 
a genteel Georgia beauty, gave new 
meaning to the word incompatibil- 
ity. Conroy reminded everyone that 
his father was the model for the 
eruptive hero of his 1976 novel The 
Great Santini. He then disarmed his 
listeners by talking frankly about 
the close relationship between his 
life and his fiction. 

Writers are usually touchy about 
discussing this subject. But faced with 
an eager and influential audience, 
Conroy suggested a truth common to 
most readers: they are less interested 
in distinctions of fact and fiction than 
in rousing stories and lively charac- 
ters. The Prince of Tides provides 
plenty of both. There is the time 
Grandma tried out a coffin at the lo- 
cal funeral home and nearly fright- 
ened Ruby Blankenship to death. 
There is Grandpa, whocan water-ski 
40 miles and carries a 90-lb. cross 
through town every Good Friday 
Conroy can be shameless in his ex- 
travagances of language and plot, yet 
he consistently conveys two funda- 
mental emotions: the attachment to 
place and the passion for blood ties 

Literally and figuratively, the 
Wingos of “Colleton, S.C.,” are cra- 
zy about one another. Father Henry 
is a shrimper whose feelings for his 


and physical abuse. His wife Lila de- 
spises his brutality and low status 
and dreams of moving up in Colle- 
ton society. Eldest Son Luke, the 
Rambo of the salt marshes, returns 
from Viet Nam to wage a one-man 
guerrilla war against the construc- 
tion of plutonium production plants. 
Brother Tom is an ex—high school 
football coach struggling with the af- 
termath of a nervous breakdown 
and a failing marriage. His twin sis- 
ter Savannah is a successful poet 
and, fortunately, a failed suicide. 
The Wingos are players in a 
ramshackle tragicomedy supported 
by a dubious narrative device. After 
Savannah tries to kill herself in 


Manhattan, Tom comes to town and 
spends the summer talking to his sister's 
psychiatrist, the beautiful and unhappily 
married Dr. Susan Lowenstein. He is a 
charming Southern storyteller who fills 
his 45-min. hours with lyric and grotesque 
tales of his low-country family life. He 
also plays the defensive redneck to 
Lowenstein’s assured Jewish intellectual, 
a match-up that begins as a clash of ste- 
reotypes and ends as beautiful chemistry. 











But it is never clear who is paying the psy- 
chiatrist’s $75-a-visit fee and why she is 
more interested in Tom’s yarns than in 
Savannah's feelings. 

The relationship does provide Conroy 
with opportunities for flashbacks, ominous 
foreshadowings and the airing of ambiva- 
lences about South Carolina and New 
York. Though aggressively Southern, Tom 
keeps his nose pressed against the windows 
of Manhattan sophistication. He is partic- 
ularly fond of pricey restaurants where he 
can indulge his taste for overseasoned 
prose. At Lutéce, for example, “I tasted the 
wine and it was so robust and appealing 
that I could feel my mouth singing with 





pleasure when I brought the glass from my | 


lips. The aftertaste held like a chord 
on my tongue; my mouth felt like a 
field of flowers. The mousse made me 
happy to be alive.” The book is load- 
ed with this sort of gush, although it 
is hard to believe that Conroy does 
not know the difference between 
good and silly writing. Elsewhere, 
he can make one’s mouth water 
with straightforward description: “I 
caught a ten-pound sea bass and 
stuffed it with shrimp and fresh crab- 
meat, then cooked it over slow coals.” 

Conroy is also effective when ex- 
ploring the injuries of class. Small- 
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humiliations for a family like the 
Wingos. Lila’s bids for membership 
in the Colleton League are repeated- 
ly turned down; the boys are teased 
about their unfashionable clothes. 
All but Henry, jailed for smuggling 
dope on his boat, have their vindica- 
tions. Lila divorces Henry and mar- 
ries the town’s richest citizen; Luke 
and Tom become high school foot- 


The Shrimper’s Daughter, becomes 
famous and moves north to live in 
Greenwich Village as a lesbian. 
Conroy tempts fate and the lim- 
its of his talent when he plays at be- 
ing William Styron, John Irving and 
perhaps even Mark Twain, if Dr. 
Lowenstein’s couch is considered as 
a raft on which Jew and Gentile 
drift toward enlightenment. There 
is also a reckless blend of Bobbsey 
Twins adventure and revenge fanta- 
sies usually associated with drive-in- 
movie horror festivals. Would you 
believe that after Lila, Savannah 
and Tom are raped by three escaped 
convicts, the family’s pet Bengal ti- 
ger bursts in and rips the criminals 
into small pieces? Would you be- 
lieve that no one finds out about this 
because Lila insists on cleaning up 
the mess before Henry comes 
home? What you can believe is that 
Prince of Tides, no small amuse- 
ment, will be on the best-seller lists 
before you can say chutzpah and 
grits. — By R.Z. Sheppard 





town South Carolina is a hothouse of | 


ball heroes, and Savannah writes | 
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‘and ona warranty comparison of competitively priced models. See 5/50 limited warranty on powertrain and outer body 
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DIVISION OF CHRYSLER MOTORS 


Setting new standards of performance. 








FROM THE PRODUCERS OF 


A PRAIRIE HOME 
COMPANION 


with GARRISON KEILLOR 


THE NEWS FROM 

LAKE WOBEGON CASSETTES 
Garrison Keillor delivers his 

“A Prairie Home Companion” monologues 
on four 60-minute cassettes. Each cassette 
has four to six Lake Wobegon stories 
appropriate to each season. 

Fall #2107, $10.25 ppd. 

Winter #2108, $10.25 ppd. 

Spring #2109, $10.25 ppd. 

Summer #2110, $10.25 ppd. 
Complete Set. One of each cassette 
uniquely packaged together in a “butter 
box.” #2111, $32.25 ppd. 

To order, or for a free catalog featuring 
these and other unique products, write: 
Wireless Catalog, Dept. 228, 333 Sibley, 
Suite 626, St. Paul, MN 55101. 

Visa, M. Card, and Amer. Ex. accepted. 
Toll Free: 1-800-328-5252, ext. 228 





If You've Got It, 
Here’s A Great Way 





Whether you've got a picnic for six 
or laundry for more, this super strong 
tote bag can handle it. Heavy duty 
100% cotton canvas ensures dura- 
bility while a roomy 24"x15"x8" size 
accommodates anything you want to 
pack. A short strap allows for either 
hand or shoulder carrying. 

Attractive and washable, this tote 
comes in natural with red TIME logo 
and trim. And, it gets better every 
time you use it. Order yours today! 

Send $19.95 (postage paid), along 
with your name and address to: 
TIME Tote Offer, Dept. A-75, 

P.O. Box 1595, Trenton, NJ 08607 
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Feather Complex 


S.J. PERELMAN: A LIFE 
by Dorothy Herrmann 
Putnam; 337 pages; $18.95 





“B utton-cute, rapier-keen, wafer-thin 
and pauper-poor is S.J. Perelman 
.., that he possesses the power to become 
invisible to finance companies . . . that he 
owns one of the rare mouths in which but- 
ter has never melted are legends treasured 
by every schoolboy.” 

This was about as much personal infor- 
mation as Humorist Sidney Joseph Perel- 
man ever intended to disclose. But his nat- 
ural reticence went with him when he died 
at the age of 75 in 1979. Dorothy Herr- 
mann, author of a previous book about 
American wits, With Malice Toward All, 
begins by calling her subject “brilliant” and 
ends by labeling his work “sublime.” Be- 
tween these terminals she presents a cloth- 
bound gossip column featuring a morose 
and promiscuous figure who never came to 
terms with his beginnings. 

Perelman’s parents were Russian- 
Jewish immigrants who raised poultry on 
a small Rhode Island farm. In one of 
many psychobiographical pole vaults, 
Herrmann says, “As soon as he could af- 
ford it, he began buying only the most ex- 
pensive custom-made English clothes. 
They were so beautifully tailored they 
gave the impression their wearer had nev- 
er suffered poverty, hardship and the ter- 
rible smell of thousands of chickens dy- 
ing.” That Perelman’s similarly attired 
literary colleagues were not all fleeing 
from the aroma of guano is irrelevant; 
once the feather complex has been formu- 
lated, all facts must bend to fit it. 

Like many youths of his generation, 
Perelman absorbed himself in pulp litera- 
ture and vaudeville. When he became a 
cartoonist and writer at Brown University, 
the melodramatic phrase coupled with the 
antic gesture were indispensable parts of 
his technique. Another campus satirist de- 
rived from the same origins: Nathan 
Weinstein, soon to be better known as Na- 
thanael West, the author of Miss Lonely- 
hearts. The two men were close friends, 
then relatives when Perelman married 
West's sister Laura. It was not, Herrmann 
reports, a conventional union. Early on, 
the Perelmans went to Hollywood, where a 
fellow scenarist, Dashiell Hammett, once 
noted, “Last night I ran into Sid... and 
wound up by doing a little pimping for 
him.” Soon afterward, Hammett and Lau- 
ra hada brief fling. It was, Herrmann spec- 
ulates, “perhaps her way of punishing Sid 
for his numerous infidelities.” 

In fact, the great sorrow of the Perel- 
mans’ lives did not have a sexual cause. In 
December 1940, West and his new wife Ei- 
leen (the title character of My Sister Ei- 
leen) were killed in an automobile acci- 
dent. Laura slowly descended into al- 
coholism. Perelman mourned privately 














and rarely discussed his brother-in-law. 
He went on to write film scripts and plays 
that failed too often, and he turned out the 
pieces, mostly for The New Yorker, for 
which he is remembered: the collisions of 
Britishisms and Yiddishisms, the classic 
parodies of James Joyce and Raymond 
Chandler, the explosive lampoons of popu- 
lar culture. 

There were more than a few moments 
of contentment. Despite their difficulties, 
the Perelmans remained married for 40 
years, until Laura’s death in 1970. During 
that period, S.J. contributed to two of the 
wildest Marx Brothers films, Horse Feath- 
ers and Monkey Business, and he became 
lionized in Britain and the U\S. as the 
reigning master of the comic essay. 

But Herrmann’s thesis is a stubborn 
one, and her subject must play Pagliacci 
to the end. Editors and women friends are 
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brought on to recall a “contained,” “testy, 
easily depressed man,” “cranky to be con- 
sidered this ‘national treasure’ and not 
sell.” Herrmann adds that after the fail- 
ure of his last play, The Beauty Part, in 
1963, “[Perelman] began to lose the comic 
writer’s most precious gift—a sense of hu- 
mor.” This will come as a great surprise to 
readers who enjoyed Perelmania in five 
later collections of essays as well as a 
number of saline interviews and commen- 
taries. It is true that personally Perelman 
was never Mr. Sunshine and that he al- 
ways craved more recognition and re- 
wards than he received. So did Mark 
Twain, W.C. Fields, Ring Lardner and 
many other American humorists. 

For future scholars, Herrmann pro- 
vides a number of valuable interviews. 
But her prying litany of misery displays 
few insights about her subject and little 
analysis of his unique combination of 
spontaneity and polish. The famous col- 
lection The Most of S.J. Perelman offers a 
series of works that are far more reveal- 
ing—and one title that is unfortunately 
prescient. “De Gustibus,” it says, “Ain't 
What Dey Used to Be.”” —By Stefan Kanfer 
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Below zero temperatures. Wind chill factors Jj 
r] of twenty below and lower. Snow, ice and J 
I freezing rain. The more youhavetobe g 
t out in bitter weather, the more you need i 
i Damart Thermolactyl. Damart has i 
a invented underwear that'll keep you 8 
a warm, dry and comfortable indoors and t 
‘ out. You'll never be cold again! i 
t With Damart Thermolacty! you won’t i 
i have to bundle up in layers of bulky i 
t clothing. You won’t have to waddle u 
around like a penguin, perspiring like crazy 
4 one minute and freezing to death the next. 
i The reason is Thermolactyl. This incredible ’ 
i fabric holds body warmth. . .not perspiration. ’ 
i In fact it wicks perspiration away from the ! 
§ skin. Result? You'll find, as many others already 4 
4 have, that Thermolactyl keeps you & 
iq warmer and drier when you need it most. & 
i Luxuriously soft and light, too. (Tests at & 
4 London’s famed Shirley Institute have shown §& 
i that Thermolacty! provides outstanding warmth Jf 
p retention when compared to other insulating § 
i fabrics.) b 
i You'll even feel perfectly comfortable wearing J 
a Thermolacty] indoors. Turn the thermostat way Jj 
£ down and save big money on your heating bills. f 
p — pA Damart is so comfortable that Mt. Everest g 
i on te y q climbing expeditions wear it. And sodothe Chicago Jj 
ll «, G00d Housekeeping «) ~ Bears, New England Patriots, New York Jets, g 
iy Lea on avn 1 OS Buffalo Bills, Pittsburgh Steelers, Philadelphia g 
ll Eagles and Green Bay Packers Football Clubs. Al 
Ei Most important ofall, Damart is sure to keep you warm and comfortable all winter long, no matter u 
§ what your winters are like. 4 
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§ Damart line for men and ertheless pra 4 
: : THERE IS NO WARMER UNDERWEAR MADE! 
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§ FREE copy now! EB Portsmouth, N-H. 03805 is MART, i 
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ia i Underwear, a DAMART® exclusive. (I understand there 2 
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il Thermolactyl is available 8 ism E 
q only from Damart. i wen i 
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ISWORTH 
ATHOUSAND 
HAMBURGERS 


Wendy’s has discovered there's 
an art to selling hamburgers. When 
Wendy’s in Cincinnati decided to 
help local artists, they developed 
a calendar which featured paint 
ings of scenes of the city, like the 
one pictured here. The calendar 
was sold for $1.19 in 26 of its 
Cincinnati restaurants. Wendy's 
donated 10 to the Cincinnati 
Commission on the Arts for each 
calendar sold. The calendar sales 
improved Wendy's image in the 
community and produced $2,000 
for the Commission. 

From Wendy's to Flanigan’s 
Furniture Inc., the Business Com- 
mittee for the Arts is helping 
companies of all sizes discover 
that supporting the arts can paint 
a nice picture for their business. 
The Business Committee for the 
Arts can show you how collabora 
tion with the arts can enhance 
your company’s image, benefit 
your employees, and offer tax 
advantages. Call them. 

You'll find your interest repaid 
a thousand times. 


BUSINESS COMMITTEE FOR THE ARTS 
SUITE 510° 1775 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 10019 * (212) 664-0000 
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Bookends 


PECKHAM’S MARBLES 
by Peter De Vries 
Putnam; 253 pages; $17.95 





Earl Peckham is the seri- 
ous author of The Sorry 
Scheme of Things Entire 
and The Ghastly Dinner 
Party, “an unsparing de- 
lineation of the worm- 
eaten psyche of modern 
man as exemplified in 
the subcutaneous motiva- 


| tions propelling the social lives of urban 








people whose surfaces are rotten 
enough.” Sorry Scheme sold three 
copies. Earl’s girlfriend Poppy McCloud 
writes best-selling romances like Break 
Slowly, Dawn and commands $2 million 
advances. What do these vastly different 
writers have in common, besides a pub- 
lisher named Dogwinkle? Well, there is 
sex, which the pun-loving Peter De 
Vries, 76, might call the great leveler. 
There are also the usual convoy of 
country-club dreadnoughts and assort- 
ment of foibles and venal sinning that 
go into the makings of De Vries’ unusu- 
al comic novels. Peckham needs Poppy’s 
financial support, and she yearns for his 
intellectual tutelage. What ensues is a 
zesty tale of patron and patronizer in 
which the student learns her lessons so 
well that she gains a highbrow reputa- 
tion, while Peckham’s next novel is 
thought to be derivative of Poppy's dar- 
ing new style. De Vries’ freewheeling 
manner remains unmistakably his own 
and a durable delight. 





WANDERLUST 
by Danielle Steel 
Delacorte; 382 pages; $17.95 


Occupied Manchuria, 
1934. Wealthy American 
Tourist Audrey Driscoll 
should head home. In- 
stead she stays to shelter 
19 tiny orphans and de- 
liver the baby of a dying 
14-year-old girl. When 
the smoke clears, she 
takes the infant home to San Francisco, 
then spurns a marriage proposal from 
the only man she will ever truly love in 
order to nurse her feeble grandfather 
through his final days. A saint? No, 
only a Danielle Steel heroine, traveling 


through life with a stiff moral code and | 
| started a family but went on cruising for 


a wardrobe of backless satin dresses. 
Throughout her 20th book, the author 
honors the great Late Show tradition: in 
Dodsworth (1936) Walter Huston sighed 
to Ruth Chatterton, “Did I remember to 
tell you today that I adore you?” In Ca- 
sablanca (1942), as the Nazis marched 
on Paris, Bergman asked Bogart, “Was 
that cannon fire or is it my heart 
pounding?” Driscoll tells her lover, “It 


could never be as beautiful as this again. 








| enemies on the left showed compassion. 


| terpiece of his disorganized but surprising- 

















I want to remember it just as it is now 

. in my mind ... in my heart.” The 
screenwriters had actors to give their 
bromides life. Steel has millions of fans. 
They are obviously the same sort of 
folks who like to go into a musical whis- 
tling the tunes. 





BRIDESHEAD BENIGHTED 
by Auberon Waugh | 
Little, Brown; 221 pages; $16.95 


Putting the names Brides- 
head and Waugh on the 
same dust jacket may be 
inspired marketing. But 
Auberon is Evelyn’s son, 
and this book has nothing | 
todo with nostalgic memo- 
ries of aristocrats toting 
Teddy bears. Brideshead 
Benighted offers, instead, roughly a dec- 
ade’s worth of the author’s columns for the 
Spectator, a British weekly magazine. 
Waugh does not admire most of his coun- 
trymen, including union leaders (“oafs”) 
and contemporary youth (“a lost genera- 
tion without even the resources to amuse 
themselves”). He also takes potshots at the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Princess Anne 
and a long line of politicians. Readers in 
the U.S. may not always recognize the 
sources of Waugh’s displeasure, but they 
are likely to find the invective amusing. 
The author even has it in for Santa Claus: 
“a filthy foreign importation.” Britain may 
indeed be declining and falling, but this 
book proves that crankiness still reigns. 





THE GENTLEMAN FROM 
MARYLAND by Robert Bauman 
Arbor House; 276 pages; $17.95 


After Representative Rob- 
ert Bauman, a Maryland 
Republican, was arrested 
in 1980 on charges of solic- 
iting sex from a teenage 
male prostitute, his world 
fell apart. He lost his seat 
in Congress. His marriage 
broke up. His faith, Ro- 
man Catholicism, demanded a repentance 
that he did not feel. And his conservative 
colleagues disowned him while his former 


This realization, which inspired a new- 
found fervor for civil rights, forms the cen- 


ly poignant autobiography. Bauman’s 
dilemma was that being gay was incom- 
patible with political life. So he wed and 


boys, for which he shows scant contrition. 
He asserts that homosexuals number at 
least nine nameless other members of Con- 
gress and key aides to President Reagan. 
But other closet gays do not rattle the door 
quite so clumsily. Bauman was so indis- 
creet—stopping at notorious pickup spots 
in a car bearing congressional license 
plates—that it is hard to understand why 
he was not seized sooner. a 
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A revolutionary 


the cost of ay i life ieee 
from getting out of hand. | 


Introducing CompLife™ from 
Northwestern Mutual Life, a revolu- 
tionary new life insurance plan that 
combines the low cost of term with 
cash value build-up. And you choose 
the premium. So now your family can 
have the coverage it needs at the 
price you can afford. 


Pick your premium. 

Choose your coverage. 

It all depends on what you want. For 
those who need extreme flexibility, 
there’s Adjustable CompLife™ You'll 
also find Custom CompLife* ideal for 
heads of households, and Increasing 
CompLife™ for those who want to build 
cash value quickly, All offer lump sum 
payments (a one-time deposit) to either 
buy additional insurance protection 
or increase cash value. 


The long-term performance 
and guarantees you expect from 
The Quiet Company. 


Northwestern Mutual can offer you this 





Announcing: 
CompLife 





flexible combination of whole life 





and term insurance and back it with “john, “No...you have to 
solid performance. And Northwestern can you sell — bea Northwestern 
Mutual guarantees the cash value and CompLife™?” Mutual agent” 


death benefit of CompLife a practice 
not followed by other companies for 
policies of this type. Our guarantees have 
been well known to our policyowners 
for years. So have our high dividends. 
In fact, A.M. Best Co., the perform- 
ance rating authority in the industry, 
consistently ranks our dividend per- 
formance at the top among the largest 
insurance Companies. For more intor- 
mation call 1-800-528-6060, ext. 472 


Matuathie 


The Quiet Company? 
uiet 
Quiet 
An even tougher act to follow 


© 1986 The Northwestern Mutual Life insurance Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 














It Cocaine Were Free, 
You'd Probably Do Exactly 


He died. 

After he tured down food, 
water and all the things he 
loved—even sex. And chose 
cocaine instead. He did all he 
wanted until he died. 

This doesn’t just happen to 
animals in research. It happens to 
people, too. Smart people. Suc- 
cessful people. People in control. 
Until they lose all control. To 
cocaine. 

They turn away from friends 
and family. Lose jobs and self- 
esteem. And even die before they 
ever get help. 

Getting help is critical. At 
Parkside, we can help you or 


someone you love. 

Our counselors are caring pro- 
fessionals who know how to treat 
dependency on cocaine and other 
drugs. From our experience, we 


know that cocaine dependence is, 


afterall, adisease. And like most 
diseases, insurance will probably 
cover its treatment. 

Parkside’s nationally recog- 
nized program gives you every 
chance for success. It’s drug free, 
medically supervised and run 
by dedicated professionals who 
know that in order to treat the 
disease, you must treat the whole 
person. 

If cocaine has become a 


What He Did. 


* 





problem, we know how to help. 
Call us for a confidential consul- 
tation. There’s no charge. There's 
no obligation. And no one but 
you has to know. 

Parkside is conveniently lo- 
cated throughout the Chicago 
area. For the Parkside facility 
nearest you, call 696-6666. 


Parkside 
Medical 
Services 





Parkside Medical Services, Corp 
A subsidiary of Lutheran General Health Care System 


* FIRST EDITION x 


For people who want to know more. 
Weekdays at 4:30. 


First Edition is the new early news that is Chicago. 
A lively, unpredictable, fast-paced hour of news, 
interviews and information. 


It's for people who want to know more about whats 
really going on in Chicago. First Edition will not only 
be on the scene for breaking news, but will go 
behind the scenes for the rest of the story. Join 
Walter Jacobson, Don Craig and a team of reporters 
and specialists only Channel 2 can offer. 


If you want to know more, watch First Edition— 
it's a new kind of news. 























How to invest 
and win on 
Wall Street 


Money Guide 


EVERY THING YOU MEED TO KNOW 
(GETTING STARTED ‘TRADING LIKE A PRO 





Introducing the New Guide 
from MONEY Magazine 
That Gives You Everything 
You Need to Know to Make 
Money in Today’s Stock 
Market 


rom the editors of MONEY Maga- 

zine, America’s financial advisor, this 
all-new Guide delivers the strategies and 
tactics you need to become a Wall Street 
“pro.” 


A sample from the Guide: 


Strategies for Success 

@ When to Buy and Sell—here’s a formula 
known for its simplicity and effectiveness 

B Identifying Undervalued Stocks—and get- 
ting in before the crush 

@ Over The Counter Stocks—what every 
investor should know about this hot, active 


market 


Smart Money Maneuvers 

@ Keep from getting burned—by putting your 
stock choices to the MONEY Acid Test 

® Managing your own portfolio—plus 3 
model portfolios you can learn from 

B® How to choose & use a broker—profitably 

@ And much more 


With the MONEY Guide to the Stock 
Market at your side, Wall Street can take 
you to Easy Street. And getting there has 
never been easier. For your copy of the 
MONEY Guide to the Stock Market, send 
check or money order for $3.95, payable 
to MONEY, to: 

MONEY Guide to the Stock Market 
Box 999, Dept. TC 
Radio City Station 
q New York, NY 10101 





Please allow 6 to 8 weeks for delivery 
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Back to school: Turner learns to treasure what she has lost 


Just a Dream, Justa 





Dream 





| jt is the 25th anniversary reunion for 

Buchanan High’s class of 1960, and the 
gym is festooned with memories. Photo 
blowups freeze Michael Fitzsimmons 
(Kevin J. O’Connor), track star and 
would-be Kerouac, in full youthful stride. 
A larger-than-life-size shot of Prom 
Queen Peggy Sue Kelcher (Kathleen 
Turner) and King Charlie Bodell (Nicolas 
Cage), who soon got married and later 
separated, captures the popular couple 
with their teen dreams intact and life’s 
promises spread before them like a red 
carpet. The blowups could be relics of a 
religion—innocence—that all in atten- 
dance want desperately to believe in. 
When the band launches into a moony 
ballad, folks in their 40s hit the floor to 
dance slow and close. And as a Mylar bal- 
loon sails toward the rafters, one aging 
yuppie reaches for the string, but it eludes 
his grasp. The reflexes of youth are gone, 
but the impulse is as strong as ever. 

Peggy Sue feels this way as well: the 
buoyancy of her past is out of reach. Char- 
lie—“Crazy Charlie,” as he is called on 
the TV spots in which he manically pro- 
motes his appliance store—has opted for 
a young bimbo, and Peggy Sue’s carpet 
has worn thin with trudgery. At the re- 
union, the anguished smile she wears 
clashes with her old prom dress. “If I 
knew then what I know now,” she muses, 
“I'd do a lot of things differently.” Will 
she, though, when she gets the dream ofa 
chance? Crowned the reunion queen, she 
grows woozy and faints. When she 
awakes, she is lying on a cot in the same 
gym, and it is 1960. Her old friends are 
her young friends now; her husband is a 








PEGGY SUE GOT MARRIED Directed by Francis Coppola 
Screenplay by Jerry Leichtling and Arlene Sarner 





nice, gawky kid. And she is a 42-year-old 
woman, with all her experiences and frus- 
trations, trapped in the body of a 17-year- 
old girl. Peggy Sue got time-warped. 

Are we headed back to Back to the 
Future? Yes, but with a sweeter, slower 
spin on the time machine. For while Rob- 
ert Zemeckis’ box-office champ of 1985 
was a hip ’80s teenager's look at his funny 
parents back in the ‘50s, Peggy Sue 
(whose script was written long before Fu- 
ture’s release) is a panorama of the same 
terrain as seen by an adult full of remem- 
brance and regret. The teen traveler 
played by Michael J. Fox was hurled back 
to a time he knew only from the decade’s 
recycled pop culture. Peggy Sue’s trip is 
spookier. She is literally reviving the 
ghosts of memory, as when she picks up a 
1960 telephone and hears the voice of her 
“dead” grandmother. She knows what lies 
ahead: death and decay for the family she 
once took for granted, compromise and 
disillusion for herself and Charlie. 

Yet, once stuck in the ’50s, she loves 
releasing the adolescent enthusiasm that 
has been stifled in her mid-life soul. Every 
mundane moment is suddenly precious: 
breakfast with her parents and kid sister, 
singing “My Country *Tis of Thee” in 
homeroom, catching Dick Clark on the 
old American Bandstand (“That man nev- 
er ages!”). She dotes on her angora sweat- 
ers and her Iron-Maidenform bras, her 
mom’s Rice Krispies cookies and tremu- 
lous advice (“Peggy, you know what a pe- 
nis is—stay away from it!”’). She enjoys 
vamping Michael the beatnik, sharing a 
joint in a moonlit meadow as he howls out 
his Ginsbergian verse (“Sucking pods of 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 


DATELINE: SWISS BORDER. 
UPDATE TO EDITOR: 
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Cinema 

bitterness/ In the madhouse of Doctor 
Dread/ Razor shreds of rat puke fall on 
my bare arms”). She is even touched by 
Charlie’s perplexed devotion, his doomed 
itch for pop stardom, his 50s suaveness 
that plays like ’80s nerdity. Youth may be 
wasted on the young, but Peggy Sue savors 
it the second time around. 

Though there are plenty of time-lapse 
jokes about Edsels and the Beatles and 
moonwalks and miracles of the computer 
age (“Everything else gets tiny,” she says, 
“but portable radios get enormous”), Peg- 
gy Sue is streaked with melancholy. She is 
an alien in 1960; she will be stranded too 
when she returns to the ’80s, where the 
boulevard of possibilities has narrowed to 
a blind alley. Reconciling with Charlie 
or starting life over without him seem 
dour alternatives after her glimpse at the 
limitless prospects of her youth. Like 
the Jimmy Stewart character in Frank 
Capra’s 1946 It’s a Wonderful Life, she 
receives the gift of second sight. But 
Peggy Sue’s flashback convinces her that 
she must treasure what she has lost, not 
what she has achieved. A bittersweet 
dream, but it is knowledge to build on. 
And as played by Turner, she is one beau- 
tiful dreamer. 



























Executives, youre getting 
exactly what you asked for. 


Now staying at downtown's 
Westin Bonaventure is more con- 
venient than ever. We've added 
express check-in and check-out. 
Executive floors that are reserved 
for corporate travelers only. Free 
local phone calls and telephone 
access charges. Complimentary 
continental breakfast at Top of 
Five every morning. Plus, free 
use of our health club and tennis 
facilities. 

Within the hotel, you'll enjoy 
fabulous restaurants, a 5-story 
shopping gallery, and large out- 
door pool. All this at downtown 
L.A.s more competitive prices. 

Call us at (213) 624-1000 or 
toll-free at (800) 228-3000. Or call 
your travel agent for reservations. 
The Westin Bonaventure, 404 
S. Figueroa Street, Los Angeles, 


CA 90071. 


THE WESTIN BONAVENTURE 
Landmark of Los Angeles 
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{ n earlier roles—as the scheming siren 
in Body Heat, the prostitute drunk on 
erotic danger in Crimes of Passion, the 
chic hit woman of Prizzi’s Honor— 
Turner has dazzlingly portrayed women 
with elusive identities. Was a Turner 
character foxy or a weasel, or tantalizing 
bits of both? Peggy Sue, while tamping 
down the actress’s smoldering Wasp sexu- 
ality, challenges her to play two charac- 
ters and moods at once. She must simulta- 
neously experience and elegize the high 
spirits of her teens, and she accomplishes 
the feat with grace, wit and feeling. 
Turner, 32, cannot pass for a teenager, 
but that makes sense. The young Peggy 
Sue is “not herself”; she is older and 
on the way to being wiser. It is appropri- 
ate too that Cage, 22, seems younger, jerk- 
ier than his girlfriend, because, being 
a guy, he is. With his dinky voice and 
fake teeth, professing ardor in a gold 
lamé jacket or smacking the dumbness 
out of his forehead, Charlie can endear 
or exasperate. Cage’s brave turn teeters 
toward caricature, then tiptoes back to- 
ward sympathy. 

Peggy Sue has had a turbulent history, 
surviving defections by its original star, 
Debra Winger, and Directors Penny Mar- 
shall and Jonathan Demme. But every- 
thing finally came together under the sen- 
sitive directorial hand of, yes, Francis 
Coppola. The supporting cast is splendid. 
The film’s occasional lapses never punc- 
ture the airy tone; they are easily forgiven, 
like Peggy Sue and her friends, whose 








ONE SPACE WA R 
WE’RE LOSING. 


100 days a year, you can’t see across the Grand Canyon. 
That's how bad the air pollution has become. If this 
information shocks you — if you'd like to help fight 

the mounting threats to our 337 national parks — 
write for membership information to: 






National Parks and only sin was to grow up. This prom-night 
Conservation Association balloon of a movie floats easily above 
Box 1000, H r's Ferr year’s other exercises in ’50s nostalgia. 
eihhod. % you dare reach for it, it will land smartly 
West Virginia 25425 in your heart. —By Richard Corliss 
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The concert continues 
with the Ford JBL Audio System. 


Imagine the music of 12 speakers driven by 140 watts... 


dust imagine a car audio 
system that could really deliver 
music as rich and powerful as 
a live concert. 


Imagine the music emanating 
from 12 speakers—12 
individual JBL speakers— 
specifically equalized and 
adjusted to the surrounding 
environment and deftly 
capable of reproducing 
digitally accurate full-range, 
high fidelity sound. 


Imagine the sheer impact of 
140 watts of total system 
power. Ample power to 
virtually eliminate distortion 
for the most comfortable 
listening—even at high 
volume for very long periods 
of time. 


Then stop imagining and hear 
the real thing for yourself, 
exclusively at your Lincoln- 
Mercury dealer today. 





JBL loudspeakers are featured in 
world renowned sound systems 
everywhere, including Tokyos 
NHK Hall, Los Angeles Music 
Center, Tanglewood Music Shed, 
Frankfurt Opera House and now 
the Lincoln Continental and the 
Lincoln Town Car. 


AUDIO SYSTEMS 








___ RAY OF HOPE. 





For patients facing delicate eye surgery, this laser at 
Northwestern Memorial Hospital provides new hope 
for success. It often means swifter recoveries, shorter 
hospital stays and less expense as well. 

Northwestern Memorial Hospital pioneered 
laser surgery, and we’ve continued to expand and 
refine our expertise. Today, our lasers play important 
roles in neurosurgery and in the treatment of heart 
disease. And, our medical staff introduces new 
techniques to physicians throughout the world. 

Because we work closely 
with Northwestern University 
Medical School, one of the 
country’s premier academic 
medical centers, our Hospital 
has become a leader in sophis- 
ticated medical technology. 

Technology that means Ph 
new hope in the heart of Chicago. | Ik 

For more 
information, call Wi Northwestern — 

(312) 908-6464, +SY #4"! Memorial Hospital 


Superior Street and Fairbanks Court 














Exceptional Care in the Heart of Chicago. 


Chicago’s New Team. 
Chicago’s News Team at 6. 


Chicago, you've gotanewteam.A solid coverage, and a complete look 
team worth watching. Tune in as at the day's events. You'll learn not 
Lester Holt joins Bill Kurtis atthe only what's happening but what it 
anchor desk for the Channel 2 means to you. It's the only place to 
News at 6. be when other stations turn on 
These veteran newsmen bring you _ the fluff. 
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ATsT BRINGS YOU 

A PROGRAM 

THAT CONTINUES TO 
ISTORY. 








Three years ago, The MacNeil/Lehrer Report became 
The MacNeil/Lehrer NewsHour—and made history as the first 
hour-long evening news program on national television. 

Through in-depth analysis and interviews with expert 
guests, Robert MacNeil and Jim Lehrer have been helping many 
of us better understand the complex world we live in. 

We at AT&T began supporting the MacNeil/Lehrer 
approach to the news in 1979. We're still doing it today. 

We're proud of the association. We believe it’s one more 
reflection of our commitment to excellence. In business. And in 
the quality of life. 

The MacNeil/Lehrer NewsHour. a. 

Weeknights on PBS. Have a look for = > Atel 
yourself. See why we're so proud. == The right choice. 
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THE NAME OF THE ROSE 

Umberto Eco’s novel was a deliciously 
complex academician’s joke: a multiple- 
murder mystery set in the Middle Ages 
and starring a Sherlockian monk with the 
mind-set of a modern semiotician. Direc- 
tor Jean-Jacques Annaud’s pale “palimp- 
sest” of the novel opts instead for rolling 
around in the muck, blood and supersti- 
tions of primitive societies—a sort of Quest 
for Friar. Annaud goes about his task with 
the self-satisfied air of an anthropology 
professor shocking the freshmen out of 
their complacency. His reversal of the 
tale’s priorities dulls its point and dims the 
mature, intelligent presence of Sean Con- 
nery, who becomes simply a grayish figure 
in a gloomily familiar landscape. A movie 
done from the perspective of the monk’s 
proud, heretical mind, focusing the laser of 
modern rationalism on the mystery of me- 
dieval faith, would have been infinitely 
more interesting. And entertaining. 








































































TOUGH GUYS 

Updated Rip Van Winkle. Two old train 
robbers, stylishly played by Burt Lancas- 
ter and Kirk Douglas, are let out of jail 
and are forced to confront the changes— 
everything from light beer to gay bars— 
that have occurred during the 30 years 
they were penned up. Partly the tale is 
Cocoon with cojones. The two old poops 
take an even harder line with the young 
people who want them to act their age 
than the retirees in last year’s film did. 
Mostly, though, Tough Guys is a lot of fun, 
particularly when Eli Wallach, as a furi- 
ous, nearsighted hit man, is on the scene. 
Maybe the script by James Orr and Jim 
Cruickshank is a little flabby around the 
middle, and maybe Jeff Kanew’s direc- 
tion is a little wobbly on its pins toward 
the end, but those are forgivable, perhaps 
inevitable, flaws in a film about old folks. 


“CROCODILE” DUNDEE 

In the Australian Outback he is a Tarzan 
of the Mates, quaffing a few beers before 
going off to hypnotize the odd buffalo or 
save a plucky American reporter (Linda 
Kozlowski) from the jaws of king croc. In 
the urban jungle of Manhattan he is as 
flummoxed as King Kong—wary of esca- 
lators, bidets and soul-man handshakes— 
but eager to buck the odds. It is The Gods 
Must Be Crazy in whiteface, and ingrati- 
ating enough to make Mick Dundee (Paul 
Hogan) a man for all box offices. After 
topping E.T7.'s record take in Australia, 
this shambling comedy (directed by Peter 
Faiman) filched $8 million its first U.S. 
weekend. Hogan is already familiar to TV 
viewers as the roguish spokesman for 
Australian tourism. Now, flashing his 
smile and a brisk “G’day” to Manhattan’s 
snobs and pimps, he could parlay Dundee 
into a network sitcom. Let’s see, he’s 
adopted by four Harlem grannies... 
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SMART WOMEN KNOW 
HOW TO MAKE MONEY. 


It’s easy, with U.S. Savings Bonds. Today’s 
Bonds earn competitive, market-based interest 
rates—like money market accounts. Plus, there’s 
a guaranteed minimum return and big tax 


advantages. For more information, 
call 1-800-US-BONDS. 


US. SAVINGS BONDS *=_ 


Bonds held less than five years earn o lower rate than the guoranteed minimum. 
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For the University of California’s Irvine campus, homely materials in a dense, improbably attractive collage 





MICHAEL MORAN 





Building Beauty the Hard Way  _| 





Afier years of risky experiments, Frank Gehry relaxes 


is buildings are easier to dislike than 

those of any other important Ameri- 
can architect. They are often dissonant 
and usually constructed of homely mate- 
rials—unpainted metal and plywood, as- 
phalt shingles, stucco, rough concrete. 
They typify no up-and-coming architec- 
tural trend. In the postmodernist era, 
when much fashionable architecture has 
been charming and playful and not much 
more, Frank Gehry’s difficult, edgy build- 
ings are singular and brave 

Gehry, 57, has lived in Southern Cali- 
fornia almost continuously since he was a 
teenager, and his buildings are Califor- 
nian—brash, unpretentious, ad hoc, con- 
struction-worker constructivist. For him, 
imperfect construction details and urban 
sprawl are now American givens: the 
challenge is to make buildings that are 
compelling in spite of off-the-rack materi- 
| als and confused, banal surroundings. 

With his work of the 1980s, as compli- 
cated as ever but no longer perverse, 
Gehry has accomplished an extraordi- 
nary synthesis of the common and the 
profound. Now that he allows a measure 
of classicist calm to seep into his work, he 
may no longer be written off as an idio- 
syncratic California bad boy. Gehry must 
be regarded as one of the two or three 
most important members of the late-mod- 
ernist generation—and maybe the most 
successful formal innovator of all. 

The cultural arbiters are busy just now 
granting the maverick Gehry their impri- 
matur. Currently on view at the Walker 
Art Center in Minneapolis is the first ma- 

jor museum show of his work, an elabo- 





| rate installation for which Gehry de- 
signed a 23-ft.-high freestanding copper 
structure, a fish-shaped enclosure, com- 
plete with lead “scales,” for the exhibition 
of his fish-shaped Formica-chip lamps 
and a cardboard space for the exhibition 
of his cardboard furniture. “I’m trying to 
pretend it’s not a big deal,” Gehry said 
just before the opening in Minneapolis. 
“But it’s a big deal.” 

Afjer the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia and a year of graduate study at 
Harvard, Gehry returned to Los Angeles 
and designed several astonishingly for- 
ward-looking works. In two projects, 
he seems to have invented (and then 
chucked away) a virtually full-blown 

oor “village” 


In Beverly Hills, a top-fl 
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postmodernism a decade before the 


| could not stomach becoming known as a 






























movement was Officially born. An office 
building for Kay Jewelers (1963) is a 
handsome pastiche of Japanese forms and 
concrete columns with capitals of red- 
wood; a Kay shop (1964) makes use of the 
voided pediment and pitched drywall 
ceiling that became shopping-mall clichés 
20 years later. 

In 1972 Gehry became briefly famous 
and nearly rich for inventing Easy Edges, 
a playful, functional line of furniture. The 
structural principle was ingeniously low 
tech: cardboard was glued and sand- 
wiched together, each layer of corruga- 
tions at right angles to the layer above and 
below. The furniture was cheap ($37 for a 
chair) and chic. But Gehry decided he 


designer of ubiquitous designer furniture. 
Less than three months after it was intro- 
duced, he withdrew Easy Edges from the 
market. “I was trying to make the Volks- 
wagen,” he says today. “I did, and it 
worked, and I got carried into a vortex, 
and I quit.” 

With the collage of a house that 
Gehry built for himself in 1978, he dis- 
comfited his Santa Monica neighbors, his 
corporate clients and some of his profes- 
sional peers. He took a plain pink house, 
tore out sections of its exterior walls and 
most of its interior plaster and built a shell 
of corrugated metal, chain-link fence and 
cubist glass carbuncles. The finished, will- 
fully unfinished-looking structure might 
be from a new-wave Oz: it is as if the tor- 
nado dropped Dorothy’s house into Mad 
Max land. 

Today Gehry is no longer so interest- 
ed in perversity, or in the particular kind 
of architecture vérité his infamous house 
epitomizes. “I’ve played tough guy and 
exposed joists and stuff. So what? I want 
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self now is probably the kind of abstract 
quasi-classical villa he has recently de- 
signed—rather formal compositions of 
cubes, reflecting pools, domes and pergo- 
las. For the past few years, indeed, 
Gehry’s architecture has been undergoing 
a salutary kind of continental drift: many 
of his recent buildings have been broken 
down into elemental one-room units. The 
compounds suggest tiny village squares of 
some perfect Platonic past. A comfortable 
architecture of community is evoked, not 
slavishly copied, Disney-like; the nostal- 
gia, such as it is, is oblique and unsenti- 
mental. “I still like the feeling of not pret- 
ty,” he says. 

Gehry’s impeccable campus for the 
Loyola Marymount University law school 
(1984) in Los Angeles features raw con- 
crete columns, plain metal exteriors and 
plywood interiors, but the humble materi- 
als make the neoclassical gestures seem 
earned and bona fide, precisely not skin- 
deep. Instead of merely renovating the 
top floor of a Beverly Hills apartment 
building in 1984, he sliced it off and built 
one of his tight little pseudo villages in its 
place, a riot of pink and green stucco, 
black granite and corrugated metal. Out 
at the Irvine campus of the University of 
California, Gehry has just finished a stuc- 
co and galvanized-metal home for the en- 
gineering department, The improbably 
beautiful Irvine building is a different 
kind of composite, a sort of Lego architec- 
ture by way of 1925 Moscow . 

Then there are the fish-scale Formica 
lamps, and the giant fish now on display 
in Minneapolis. And a 70-ft. chain-link 
fish planned for a restaurant Gehry is de- 
signing for Kobe, Japan. The image, pure- 
ly subjective, has become an obsession. 
He doesn’t quite get it either. “I never in- 
tended to build fish,” Gehry says. “In my 
mind, I say, ‘Enough with the fish,’ But it 
has a life of its own.” He frets that this 
new symptom of perverse inscrutability 
will damage his mainstream prospects. 

It seems unlikely. Among the projects 
he has under way are a 16,000-sq.-ft. Ma- 
libu beach house; a Venice office building 
that has as its centerpiece 45-ft.-tall “bin- 
oculars” conceived by Claes Oldenburg 
and Coosje van Bruggen; a striking, com- 
plicated building for the Yale Medical 
School; an elaborate development in 
Cleveland that would include an insur- 
ance-company chairman's house, a muse- 
um, a think tank, a health club and an art 
park; and, in Dallas, a complex that 
would look as if it had marvelously sur- 
vived an earthquake. 

“IT do feel I don’t have to prove so 
much,” Gehry says. “It feels like I can re- 
lax a little.” That is all to the good. Not 
very long ago, Frank Gehry seemed only 








a very interesting architect. Today, full of | 


confidence, he seems more like a great 
one. He has peers who are more influen- 
tial and whose work is more stylish. But 
no other architect can claim a body of 
work so distinctly his own or so character- 
istically American. —By Kurt Andersen 
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to move out,” he says. “I want to build a 
new one.” What he would build for him- + 

















Video 


One Man’s View of a Continent 





THE AFRICANS PBS; Tuesdays at 9 p.m. EST on most stations 


he room in an expensive West Afri- 

can hotel has most of the amenities of 
Western accommodations. But the radio 
and television sets do not work, nor does 
the telephone. As for the hot-water faucet, 
it has never even been connected. A per- 
fect symbol, our guide tells us, for the cen- 
tral contradiction of a continent: West- 
ernization is only a fagade that hides the 
“realities of Africa.” 

Those realities—at least, one person’s 
view of them—are the subject of The Afri- 
cans, a series that has ignited PBS's latest 
brush fire of controversy. The nine-week 
survey of African culture, history and 
politics has drawn a sharp attack from 
Lynne Cheney, the Reagan-appointed 





chairman of the National Endowment for 
the Humanities, which supplied $600,000 
of the program's $3.5 million budget. The 
series, she charges. “frequently degener- 
ates into anti-Western diatribe” and fails 
to meet NEH’s “standards of balance and 
objectivity.” Among her complaints: a 
sympathetic portrayal of Libyan Leader 
Muammar Gaddafi. At Cheney's insis- 
tence, NEH’s name was removed from the 
show's credits, and a request for funds to 
promote the show was denied. 

Executives at Washington’s WETA-TV 
(which co-produced the series with the 
BBC) and at PBS have stood by the pro- 
gram, pointing out that it is intended to be 
an African’s view of Africa. Its writer and 
host, Ali A. Mazrui, a Kenya-born profes- 
sor of political science at the University of 
Michigan, admits that his opinions do not 
“fall into the mainstream of American 
thinking.” But he argues that NEH ought 
to be willing to “fund things that are out- 
side the perspective of the Western 
world.” 





Host Mazrui on location in Tanzania: charges of an “anti-Western diatribe” 


Most of the problems of present-day 
Africa, Mazrui suggests, can be traced to 
Western interlopers: from the missionar- 
ies and slave traders of early days, 
through the European colonialists who 
carved up the continent with arbitrary na- 
tional borders, to capitalists who have 
plundered its natural resources, “often be- 
queathing decay rather than develop- 
ment.” The series contains no on-camera 
interviews, just Mazrui’s narration set 
against striking shots of African life and 
landscapes. The rhetoric is sometimes ex- 
cessive (“the collective burial of a people,” 
“Western sharks in search of a pound of 
flesh”). And Mazrui’s approach can be 
annoyingly simplistic: his blaming, for in- 
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stance, virtually all African violence on 
weapons imported from the West and his 
naive romanticizing of Gaddafi. 

But Mazrui’s personal, impassioned 
views are what set The Africans apart 
from most of PBS’s good gray fare, and he 
makes telling points about his homeland’s 
cultural predicament. Africa today, he 
says, is dependent on the West in ways 
it cannot control: without the English 
and French languages, public business 
in most countries would come to a halt. 
Western moral standards have often 
seemed as impenetrable to Africans as 
theirs have to us. “Early European mis- 
sionaries,” Mazrui notes, “found it easier 
to admit a slave owner to Communion 
than a member of a polygamous house- 
hold.” Meanwhile, Africa still has to im- 
port most of the manufactured goods 
made from its own abundant raw materi- 
als. For all its polemics, The Africans has 
a great deal to say, and it does so with 
eloquence and power. —By Richard Zoglin. 
Reported by Naushad S. Mehta/New York 
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Poetry and Politics 


Land of the unwashed, goodbye! 

Land of the masters, land of knaves! 

You, in neat blue uniforms! 

You who live like cringing slaves! 

In my exile I may find 

Peace beneath Caucasian skies,— 

Far from slanderers and tsars, 

Far from ever-spying eyes. 
—Mikhail Lermontov 


It seemed odd, on first hearing of it, that Nicholas Daniloff 
would quote lines of poetry to mark his release from Soviet impris- 
onment. Here was an incident that filled the news for a month, 
that brought the world’s two titans into open confrontation, that 
in the end, perhaps, prodded them to agree on the presummit 
summit. Yet to cap off those momentous political events, Dani- 
loff, the center of the storm, reached back into art for a poem by 
Mikhail Lermontov written almost 150 years ago for another 
world and circumstance. Grant that it was more diplomatic of 
Daniloff to quote Lermontov’s exasperation with Mother Russia 
than to express his own. Still, it is curious that one would articu- 
late feelings about so immediate and politically charged an event 
by using a form associated with indirection and repose. 

Not that poets themselves have ever avoided politics as 
subject matter. Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, all found 
ways to hail or rage against 


which would indicate that poetry and politics have basic things 
in common. One is the need to create a sense of urgency. Poets 
and politicians are alike in the frantic force of their opinions. 
When either speaks his mind, he is like the Ancient Mariner; he 
seizes the public by the collar as if to say: Accept my perspective 
and be converted. 

Then, too, there are similar passions in poetry and politics. 
However dignified poetry or politics may appear, there is some- 
thing sublimely irrational at their centers. Both appeal to the ir- 
rational as well, to the zealot in you stirring in the ice of your 
calm and stately nature. Zealots themselves, they seem to need 
to win something, to force a climax almost sexual. 

At the same time, both also depend on the continuity of liv- 
ing, on the fact that no matter how heated the single moment, 
the realization of that moment is of necessity incomplete. The art 
of politics seems to dance between acting as if every issue were 
the end of the earth and simultaneously acknowledging that to- 
morrow will hold up a dozen fresh crucial issues. Poems imply 
this same incompleteness. Unlike prose, the place that a poem 
aims and arrives at is less important to the success of the poem 
than the ideas and images it uses to make the journey. By those 
ideas and images the poet holds the reader to the process, by 
which he suggests that the poem pauses more than finishes and 
that the end is somewhere in the middle. 

Poems also create their own state of mind, and politics does 

that as well. Paul Valéry de- 





kings and governments through 
their work. Yeats, unpolitical as 
anyone could look in his fluffy 
neckties, wrote stinging politi- 
cal lines. As did Robert Lowell. 
As does Seamus Heaney. W.H. 
Auden’s September 1, 1939 isa 
beautiful muddle of a poem on 
Europe in the shadow of war. 
Bertolt Brecht’s To Posterity, 
about Germany under the Na- 
zis, is clear as a bell: 


Ah, what an age it is 
When to speak of trees is almost a crime 
For it is a kind of silence against injustice. 


For their part, political leaders have courted poets, support- 
ed poets, quoted poets. Some have even been poets. Henry VIII, 
who liked to write verse when he wasn’t making life brutish or 
short for his wives. Chairman Mao, who, when visited by the 
muse, commanded the largest audience for poetry in history. 
Poet Léopold Senghor, former President of Senegal. Poet José 
Sarney, current President of Brazil. If political leaders happen 
not to be poets, they can always seek one’s company, so that he 
may write them into immortality or simply decorate a hard, un- 
lyrical business. John Kennedy had genuine affection for the 
work of Robert Frost, but the poet’s presence at Kennedy’s Inau- 
gural—the poem flapping in the wintry wind—also served to 
give a magic power to the occasion, like the blessing of the gods. 

What clashes in the connection of poetry and politics is that 
on the surface, the two forms of expression seem antipodal not 
only in tone and structure but in the pictures of mind they con- 
vey. The poet is a vague and hazy animal, the politician hunched 
forward like a cat. What one would devour, the other would toy 
with in the air, angling the world in his paws so as to know not 
the world itself but the light-play on the world. 

And yet, as the Daniloff incident suggests, these two sets of 
mind have a way of coming together in the strangest places, 
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fined a poem as a “kind of ma- 
chine for producing the poetic 
state of mind by means of 
words.” The politician produces 
the political state of mind by 
means of words. Each does an 
act of hypnosis by persuading 
its audience that reality is the 
world that the poet or politician 
has constructed for them. In 
that, the two are equally imagi- 
native. The world they create is 
an unreality. Yet that world must be grounded in reality, in 
facts—the real toads in imaginary gardens that Marianne Moore 
prescribed for poetry—or else the audience will not believe it. 

Still, if poetry and politics are bedfellows in certain ways, the 
bed is rarely comfortable. Poetry has none of the active power 
that politics has. It can protest or commemorate a war but can- 
not cause one. Assessing the poet’s responsibility in the world, 
Allen Tate derided the romantic notion that if poets “behaved 
differently ... the international political order itself would not 
have been in jeopardy and we should not perhaps be at interna- 
tional loggerheads today.” Poets do not have that sort of influ- 
ence, and undoubtedly would abuse it if they did. 

The power poetry does have, however, is staying power. It 
outlives politics mainly because the language of poets outlives 
the language of politicians—so effectively that Daniloff could re- 
cite Lermontov to the world last week, and the world could ap- 
pear to have been waiting for those words. That eternity of lan- 
guage, reaching as far back as forward, is what politicians fear 
most about poetry, when they do fear it, and it can make a terri- 
ble enemy. Politics touches some people at particular times. Po- 
etry calls to all people at all times. By its existence it demands 
generosity and expansiveness. “When power narrows the areas 
of man’s concern,” said Kennedy, “poetry reminds him of the 
richness and diversity of his existence. When power corrupts, po- 
etry cleanses.” Last week Lermontov, dead 145 years, mocked 
all the prisons and praised all the skies. —By Roger Rosenblatt 
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